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EQUAL TO ANTHONY TROLLOPE | 
AND BETTER THAN WILKIE COL. | 
LINS, MISS BRADDON, OR MRS. WOOD. 
—Springfield Republican. 

A NEW STORY 
BY 
Nirs. Annie Edwards, 


Auibors of “ Archie Lovell,” “ Ought we to 
Visit Her,” &c., &e. 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES, 


One Vol., 12mv, Fancy Cloth, $ 
“ ” Paper, 








1.50 
1.00 

Written with the care of a practiced and 
sure hand. It is an admirably natural and 
interesting “tory, admirably told. We like 
it—Buffalo Express. 








One of the brightest and best novels it has 
been our fortune to read lately is “ Ought we | 
to Visit Her,” by Mrs Edwards. Mrs. Ed-! 
wards’ Novels are always good.—New Haren | 
Pailadium. ; 


It is anovelof great merit. In every part, | —— 


plot, thought, character and style, it 
strikingly excellent.—Zaunton Gazette. 
Mrs. Annie Edwards’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought we to Visit Her,................$1.00 
ea 6i-9:0.p hai whoa has wd okecs 1.00 
Stephen Lawrence Yeoman,............ 1.25 
BRINN Ss. <-n vo, 5's vngon ee van sa sie he ok 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price, 


Sheldon and Company, 
677 Broadway, New York, 


os GEMS OF 


679 | among its Gems, {which fill 250 large music pages. | 


681 | Polkae, with a goodly number of first-rate Quadrilles, | 
| Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
$3.00. Sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


|The Great 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1872. 


CONTINUED BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF | 


| 
DITSON AND CO’S | 


STRAUSS! 


This fine collection, now “all the rage’? contains 


Manhatten, Morgenblatter, Artist Life, 
Love and Pleasure, Burgersinn, Blue 
Danube, Marriage Bells, Bonbons, Wine, 
Women and Song, 
And many other popular Waltzes. 


PIZZICATO, NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH, and other 


Price, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, 





New Church Music | 
Book, 


still “‘ waves” and is on the point of being introduced 


to a multitude of Singing Schools now to commence, | Guns, $8 to $150. 


The authors are L. O. Emerson of Boston, and H. R. 
PaLmER of Chicago, neither of whom will be satisfied 
with less than 


Twice the Ordinary Circulation 


- 684) 
. 684 | 0f Church Music Books. Do not fail ‘o send $1.25, | 
. 6&4 | for which, for the present, Specimen Copies will be 


sent. 
PRICE $1.50. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
©. 11. DITSON and Co., New York. 


Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
‘HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, contains,with other articles, the follow- 
ing: Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, etc. Subscription. $1 per year; cheap 
edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi> 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEEntu St., NEw York 


is}The American Conservatory of | 


Musie. 


Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 


j= for acquiring a thorough musical education. 


None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette’ is published at the office of the Con- 

| servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 

| Fred. Buss, Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

| /PHE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the wetk 
ending Saturday, October 26, 1872, will clos¢ at 

| this office on Wednesday at 8A.M.,on Thursdaf at 

| 11 A.M., and on Saturday at 11 A.M. 


| P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 


—____—_—- | 


[Prick 10 Crnts. 








ZOECOME, 
OR LIFE TO THE HATR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling | 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard | 





| to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. | 
679 | Commen sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
*"|German Hearts, Aquaarellen, 1,001 Nights, | 


or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific | 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have | 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- | 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, | 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. | 

Office hours from 11 A. M., to 5p. M., except Fri- | 
days, when the hours are 1 to 8 Pp. M. 


EK. M. DEPUY, 
300 ADELPHI:ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 








| Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $49 to $300. Double Shot 
Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 

| to $75. Revolvers, $6 to $25. Send Stamp for Price- 
List, Army Guns, Revolvers, &c. bought or traded for. 


| PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 
(NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ae 
“8: 
JOSH BILLINGs’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 
Is Now Ready—Published This Day. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 2 cents. 

This famous Allminax has been published for tour 
years, and every reader of the New York ALBION 
ought to have ‘each number, They'll make you 
laugh and grow fat. Buy them at once. Delays are 
dangerous! Price 25 cents each. 





Josh Billings’ other Books are: 
JOSH BILLINGS’ SAYINGS. 


A biographical, metaphyeical anda very scientific 
work full of proverbs, fun, and philosophy “on the 
half shell” —with lots of comic pictures. Beautifully 
bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 

A very slippery and remarkable book, containing 
the latest sayings and proverbs of the great American 
humorist. Full comic illustrations, bound in cloth. 
Price $1 50. ; 


TITE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 











| F ‘ 
| Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 
| 


| Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
All the new shades in 





| houses. 
| 
| Weathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


| Particular attention paid to orders. 
| STATEN ISLAND 
| Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
| BRANCH OFFICES, 
1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
| 279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 





| All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 
| LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
out ripping. 
GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&e., &e. : 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
| 5 & 7 John Street. 
| 
| 
| 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 






, Presents a re- 

| cord of success 
uparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 

chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 

| Agents wanted 

| everywhere. 


| > Address 
j “DOMESTIC’'S. 


M.Co., New York. 


those other po’ pular novels, ** Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’—“ Chris and Otho" and the ‘* Widower.” 
Large, handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 
$1.75. 
| 


FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transladed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth hound volume, price $1.50. 


ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


A perfectly deli- 
book on the social and 


Thoughts on Men and Things. 
cious little piquant, livel 


fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
illustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs, Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
are :— 
Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 
English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen, Author of ‘Footfalla on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


Cameron Pride 
Darkners and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mea‘low Brook, 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


| Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, anthor of those other popular 
| nove Alone’—* Hidden Path’—‘** Moss-Si 

















de"— 








| ** Nemesis “—‘* Miriam *—“* Helen Gardner’—" nse 

| bands and Homes* — ** Sunnybank" — * Phemic’s 

| Temptation”—“ Ruby's Hushand"—"* pty Heart" 
—*At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





tay” These books are beautifully bound—sold every 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
| price, by 
| G, W. CARLETON & CO., Pubiishers, 
‘(Under the Fifth Avenne Hotel.) 


| Midivon, Squure, New Yous 
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PECULIAR ‘CHARMS | 





OF THE 


BRADBURY 


PIANO. 


REDUCTIONQIN,PRICES] * 





It ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sy mpathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

{2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satlsfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSQN, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O, 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,{Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 








Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. § 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It isa very superior instrument, both 
in its finishand power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 





427 Broome Street, New York, 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. MCOUN 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters's, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
casu, or will take from $4 to $15 —— until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, a new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 
Catalognes mailed. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at and 
responding rates. Wareiooms, corner of Canal cor- 
Centre treet 4, 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
event alteration -- 
The points are inked 
and penetvate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be 





removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
sever of the machine. Price $20. 


J. G. MOODY, 
63 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 602%, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 






Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 
GLAMORGAN peneeessonas 2500 Tons. 
PEMBROKE 2500 Tons 


CARMARTHE 


GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 
Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, on THURSDAY. 31st October. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada te 

ete hy e British Channel and all other points in 
cngland. 

These steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of England, and at Jersey 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 
transhipment at either end. 

hey are built expressly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience 0: 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





First Cabin..................... $75 and $65 currency. 
eae 53 currency. 
PT aahaee $30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 33 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 
- tive. ” 


FORTNIGHTLY TO anp FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 








STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 

RE, conscsces 4,850 tons. ENGLAND....... 3,450 tons 
a ae Mi nascovccnead 3,310 “* 
HOLLAND....... 3,800 “* HELVETIA...... 3,315 “* 
Traty.... Ay ped PENNSYLVANIA..2,872  “* 
FRANCE... -3,512 ** CANADA,........ 4,500 ** 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “ GREECE........ 4,500 ** 

Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpoo]l or Queenstown : 
Mick: nknheunisciinsakenrnansl $75 and $65 Currency 


** prepaid from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
- to Live "1 or Queenstown and Return. 3 me 
Steerage, to Liverpool, | ee go or London. $28" 
‘“* prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon .. $32 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrick OF THE 
Company, €9 B: way. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
INSTRUCTION. 


CHARLIER 
Protestant French Institute 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos. 126, 128, 130 East 24thest., 
Near Madison Park. 


“ 








Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
nese, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 
Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 2. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MISS COMSTOCK’S SCHOOL. 


No. 32 West 40th street, being Goqiiccted by the 
connection of No, 34, the number of boarding pupils 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 

Single rooms if desired. 
Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this English, French and German lady's 
school may learn them from circulars or personally, 
at any time, by spplying as above, opposite Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 





ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 

This Institution, under the patronage of Right 
Rey. Bishop Bayley, is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beautiful 
country, and is unsurpassed for healthfulness by any 
portion of the United States, receiving the pure air 
of the surr ling i 

It will be the constant endeavor of the Sisters 
having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
te accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid. 

Terms, per Annum, $225. 
Letters of nies} may be addressed to 
TUE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
adison, N. J. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE | 
SCHOOL, 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


A half hour’s ride by New Jersey 
Central R. BR, from New York, 
Sensible and discriminating parents may find in 
buildings, grounds. and surroundings, all good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance with the modes 
of instruction, and their practical success will show 
much that is good in the development of reason and 
conscience. 
Referred to the Professors in the College and 
Seminary. at Princeton, N. J., Hillard Parker, M. D., 


New York, and to 
8. J. AHERN, Esq., 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
For Circulars address 
REY. J.C. WYCKOFF, 











Principal. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
pate ga and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnt. 


~ Reduction in Passage Rates, 


ANCHOR APY LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES 


EXPRESS STEAMERS 
Europa.......Sat., Oct. 9. | Caledonia...Wed., Oct. 23 
An . . . .Sat., Oct. 26.| Trinacria...Wed., Nov. 6 
ae Sat., Nov. 2. | lowa.......Wed., Nov.20 
California...Sat., Nov. 9.| Caledonia Wed., Dec. 4 
Australia... .Sat..Nov. 16. | Trinacria....Wed., Dec.18 
Victoria..... Sat., Nov. 23. | lowa........Wed., Jan. 1 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

Wednesdays’ steamers. Cabin, $60. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company’s offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 











EXTRA STEAMERS. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC, 

6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

Pw the’ White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ty, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
a and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun. 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "UESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1872. 


OCTOBER. 
Grey-tinted glide the clouds across the sky, 
Murky the gloaming ; and the mist-bound fens 
White frosty wreaths of vaporous damp exhale, 
Veiling the onward steps of coming night. 
The golden plover wheels across the marsh, 
The crooning ma!lard on his blue-barred wing, 
Sinks to his reedy lair: the bittern booms, 
And speckled curlews, ranked in Indian file, 
Fly homewaris wailing in harsh monotone, 
The evening dirge that marshals them to rest. 


October's touch paints all the maple leaves 
With brilliant crimson, and his golden kiss 
Lies on the clustered hazels : scarlet glows 
The sturdy oak, and copper-hued the beec!: 
A russet glory lingers on the elim, 
The pensile birch is yellowing «pace, 
And many-tinted show the woodlands all, 
With autumn’s dying splendors. 

In the copse 
Crows the cock-pheasant, all his gorgeous breast 
A-glow with emerald and amethyst ; 
His purple neck with crimson gorget hung, 
Outstretched to banquet with his dun-clad mate 
Upon the luscious beech-mast. On the pine, 
The dark-crowned, needle-arméd, sombre pine, 
The exultant black-cock tunes his clarion shrill, 
As from the cones hé takes his evening meal, 
And sounds his latest challenge ere the night. 


‘Neath the green leafage rank of turnip-tield 
Crouches the partridge, on her ashen breast 
Her brown wing folded: and with ears up-pricked 
Bounds the white-breasted hare from off her form, 
Across the clover-glade : the acorns ripe 
Are gathered by the dormouse, squirrels crouch 
Warm in their nests, with ample provender 
For many a wintry day. 

Now homeward bies 
The whistling faggot-laden peasant-boy ; 
His daily task is over, and the hearth 
Glows bright before his vision—welcome goal, 
Spurring the tired stripling to his rest! 
What though his evening meal be homely fare, 
Brown bread and milk, potatoes, or, perchaiice, 
A scrap of home-cured bacon? Daintier ’tis 
To the toil-hungered palate than tae meats} 
Unseasoned by the zest of industry, 
That tempt the jaded appetites of kings. 


Welcome October! coronalled with wealth, 
Of Nature’s pure coined gold! Upon thy brow 
Thou bear’st the mint-stamp of prosperity, 
The almoner of bounteous Providence, 
Thou crownest all the toiling, teeming year 
With rich fruition: and thy purpled vines, 
Thy russest clusters, are but symbols given 
To Earth of His dear love who ruleth Heaven ! 
—All the Year Round. 
——__-@—____—— 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


BOOK IIlt. 


CHAPTER 1.—DULY PRESENTED. 


The words of recognition uttered by Mr. Wetter filled Pau- 
line with the utmost consternation. What! was this elegant 
gentleman who stood before her, with an amused smile on 
his handsome face, ithe same Henrich Wetter, the blonde and 
lymphatic clerk to Monsieur Krebs ? 

As she stared at him the features grew familiar to her, and 
she saw that he was practising no deception. Henrich Wet- 
ter! He knew all about her fermer life, then, and, if he 


chose, could, with a word, destroy the neat fabric of inven- | 


tion which she had so carefully raised. He could tell any 
one, whose interest it would be to know it, all about her 
position at the Restaurant du Midi, all about her marriage 
with Tom Durham, perhaps even some of the particulars of 
her life since her marriage? It would be most advisable to 
keep on good terms with a man of so much knowledge. So, 
all these thoughts having flashed instantaneously through 
Pauline’s mind, she turned to her companion with a look in 
which astonishment and delight were admirably blended, and 
stretched out her hand in the frankest and friendliest 
manner. 

“ You must not be astonished at my not recognising you, 
Monsieur Wetter,” she said ; “ it is long since we met, and in 
the interval you are so much changed, and, if I may say it, so 
much improved.” 

Mr. Wetter smiled blandly and easily. 
line——” he said. 

Pauline started as he pronounced the name. Her husband 
was the only men who had so addressed her since the old 
days at Marseilles, and, of course, she had not heard it since 
his death. 

“ And you, Pauline,” he continued, “ how well and hand- 
some you look! hew prosperous you seem !” 

“ Do I, Monsieur Wetter?’ she said, with a characteristic 
shoulder shrug, “do I? It must be then because I have a 
light heart and a strong will of my own, for I have not been 
without my troubles, and heavy ones too. However, these 
are matters in which you could feel no possible interest, and 
with which I will not pretend to worry you.” 

“1 feel no interest in what concerns you?” said Mr. Wet- 
ter, with elevated eyebrows. “Why, what do you ima- 
gine brought me to this house ?” 

“ Information that the house was to let, and a desire to 
see if it would suit your purpose.” 

“Suit my purpose ?” repeated Mr. Wetter, with a bhalf- 
sneering laugh. ‘“ And what do you imagine my purpose to 
be, Pauline? I am a man of action and of business. It 
would not suit me to drone away my life in this rural soli- 
tude; my home must be in London, where my time is 
spent.” 

“Perhaps you came to look at the house for a friend 2” 
said Pauline. : 

“Wrong again,” he cried; “ my friends are like myself, 
men to whom this house, from its situation, would be abso 


“And you, Pau- 








lutely useless. Now, what do you say if I were to tell you,” 
he said, leaning on the table, and bending towards her as he 
spoke, “that the memory of the old days has never passed 
from my mind, of the old days when Adolphe de Noailles 
and I ran neck and neck for the hand of the prettiest girl in 
Marseilles, and when we were both beaten by the English 

{escroe who took her away from us ?” 

Bee Monsieur Wetter,” said Pauline, holding up her hand, 
|“ he was my husband.” 

| “ You are right in saying was, Pauline ; for he is dead, and 
you are free. You see,’ he added, in amusement at the 
lamazed expression on her face, “I keep myself tolerably 
well informed as to the movements of those in whom I have 
| at any time taken an interest.” 

| “ And by your—your inquiries you learned that I was 
here ?” she asked. 

“ No,” he replied; “truth to tell, that was entirely acci- 
}dental. I have only just returned from America, and as I 
| was riding by here a few days ago I thought I perceived you 

at the window. At first 1 doubted the evidence of my senses, 
and even when I had satisfied myself J was so completely 
bouleverse that I could not attempt to come in. I went 
home meditating on what I had seen. and determining to come 
/out again on the first opportunity. As I rode out to-day I 
was cebating within myself what excuse I could possibly 
| ofter for intruding upon you without announcing myself, as I 
wished to ascertain whether yeu would recognise me, when 
| the board at the gate, advertising the house to let, fortunately 
afforded me the necessary excuse, and how the rest of the 
| little comedy was played out you are aware.” 
| Pauline looked at him earnestly fer some moments, as 
}though desirous of ascertaining whether he had correct! 
| stated the motive by which he professed himself animated. 
| The result of her survey seemed to be satisfactory, for she 
isaid to him, “ I need scaicely tell you, Monsieur Wetter, that 
jlam much flattered by what you have said, or that I am 
very much pleased to see you again.” 
| “ And on my part,” said he, taking her hand and gallantly 
raising it to his lips, “ I need scarcely say that the pleasure is 
/mutual. I hope I shall often be allowed to visit you in this 
| house ?” 
| “ Not in this house,” said Pauline. “ You forget the board 
lat the gate. There is no deception about that. This house 
| is veritably to let, and we are about to leave it as soon as 
possible.” 

“Why?” said Mr. Wetter, interrogatively. 

“ Why,” interrupted Pauline. “I forgot to mention that I 
/am not here alone, and that this is not my house. There is 
| another lady with me.” 
| “Oh, indeed; another lady?” 
|“ And who may she be ?” 
| The change in his manner was not lost upon Pauline. 

“She is-a lady who has just lost her husband,” said she, 
|coldly. ‘ Her bereavement is so recent, and she feels it so 
| acutely, that she will see no one, nor will she remain in this 
| house where she lived with him.” 
| “ Poor creature,” said Mr. Wetter, shaking his head. “No 
| one with any feeling would desire to intuude upon her, And 
| will you continue to live with her when she moves to a new 
abode ?” 

“ T shall,” said Pauline, still coldly. “She depends upon 
me gieatly for advice and assistance.” 

“ And that new abode will be?” he asked, insinuatingly. 

“T cannot say at present,’ she replied; “nothing is 
| decided; we have, indeed, scarcely had time to look out.” 
| “ You will let me know when you have fixed upon a spot, 

will you not *” he said. “Jam going out of town for some 
| shooting, but I shall not be more than a month away; and I 
j should like to carry with me the thought that the renewal of 
an acquaintance so dear to me is not a mere temporary mea- 
sure.” 
| Ilis manner was as earnest and as gallant as before, and his 
eyes were as expressive as his words, but Pauline still ans- 

wered him coldly: ““ Ycu shall have a line from me stating 
; where I have pitched my tent if you will tell me where to 
| send it.” 
He gave her his address in South Audley-street, and, as 
| there was nothing more to be done, rose and took his leave. 
'As he bade her adieu he once more raised her hand to 
his lips, and reiterated his hope of speedily hearing from 
her. 

Pauline walked to the window, and looked out after him. 
She heard his retreating footsteps, but it was too dark to see 
his figure. Then, as she turned away, her face was set and 
rigid, and she muttered to herself, “‘ Connu, monsieur ! con- 
nu! Though I was very nearly being taken in by your bland 
manner and the softly sympathetic voice in which you spoke 
of those old memories. If it had not been for that sly look 
at the corner of your eyes, which you always had, and which 
I recognised at once when you spoke of the subject in which 
you were really interested, I might have imagined that it was 
on my account you had taken the trouble to ride out here, 
that to renew your friendship with me was the one great wish 
of your life. Itis all plain to me now. He has seen Alice, 
and is dying for an introduction to her. He tried to avail 
himself of the circumstance of the house being to let, was 
baffled for the moment when he recognised me, but had suffi- 
cient mother wit to enable him to concoct a story by which I 
was so nearly taken in! I, with whom all vanity ought to 
have died out years ago, whose knowledge of the world ought 
to have led me at once to suspect the hollowness of Monsieur 
Wetter’s profession ! 

“THe wants an introduction to Alice, that is it, undoubt- 
edly ; and for whst en1? He is amazingly changed, this 
garcon! He is no longer lymphatic, romantic in the highest 
degree, mawkish, or Teutonic; he rides on horseback, and 
aflects the air of conquest. There is about him a smack of 
the gallant, of the coureur des dames. He is a man whom 
Alice would not like, but still it is as well that she did not 
see him at this particular time. He is going out of town, he 
said ; when he comes back we shall have moved to another 
house, our change of address will not be recorded in the 
fashionable newspapers, and, as I shall take care that it is not 
sent to Monsieur Wetter in South Audley-street, it is proba- 
ble that he will know nothing about it. And so,” she added, 
drawing down the blinds as she heard Alice’s footsteps on 
the stairs, “ bon soir, Monsieur Wetter.” 

And for his own part, Mr. Wetter, as he rode back to Lon- 
don, was full of his reflections. 

“ What a wonderful thing,” he thought to himself, “that 
I should have come across Pauline Lunelle in that house, 
and how lucky that I recognised her instantly, and was en- 
abled, by playing upon her vanity, to put her oft the scent of 
the real motive of my visit, and induce her to believe that I 
had come to see her. Let me see; all the points of the story 
Seem to fit and dove-tail together admirably. Pauline spoke 
of her companion as 1 widow—yes, that’s right. I saw the 
notice of John Calverley’s death just before I left New York. 


said Wetter, brightening. 
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She said, too, that her husband, the escroc, was dead—that, 
also, is right. I recollect reading the story of his having been 
drowned some time ago. Ay, and now I remember that it 
spoke of him, Mr. Durham, as having been in the employ of 
Messrs. Calverley. This would account for Pauline’s pre- 
sence in that house, and her intended conneaion with that 
pretty girl. So far so good, je prend mon bien ou je le 
trouve ; and I think in the present instance I shall not have 
far to look for it. Mademoiselle Pauline Lunelle, ex-dame 
du comptoir, will be too much frightened at the idea of hav- 
ing the story of her own youth set before her friends to refuse 
to aid me in any way that I may wish.” 


It was curious to note how Alice had accepted Pauline’s 
companionship as a matter of course, and how she seemed to 
cling to the Frenchwoman for society in that dark period of 
her life. When Martin Gurwood visited her soon after her 
convalescence, he conducted himself, under Humphrey Sta- 
tham’s directions, with all the formality and authority of a 
duly appointed guardian, and as such Alice received him. 
Amongst the business matters which were discussed between 
them, the appointment of Pauline to her new charge natu- 
rally held a prominent place. Martin imagived that he might 
have had some difficulty in bringing Alice to his views, but 
Paul‘ne had already made herself so useful and agreeable to 
the Uroken-Learted girl, relieving her of all trouble, and show- 
ing, without the least ostentation, that she thoroughly sym- 
pathised with her grief, that Alice was only too lad to learn 
that for some time, at least, her home was to be shared by a 
person so capable of understanding her position and admin- 
istering to her wants. And Martin Gurwood himself did not 
fail to notice the alteration in Madame Du Tertre’s demea- 
nor, the gentleness of her manner towards Alice, the deli- 
cacy with which she warded off any chance allusion that 
might have pained her, and the eagerness and anxiety she 
exhibited to do her service. Martin mentioned these facts to 
Humphrey Statham, who received the communication in the 
most matter-of-fact manner, and said something to the effect 
“ that he was glad to hear that the Frenchwoman was earn- 
ing her money,” which Martin, who was essentially soft- 
hearted, and who surrounded everything connected with 
Alice with a halo of romance, thought rather a brutal 
speech. 

Uncaring in most matters, assenting not languidly—for, 
poor child, she strove to feign an interest which she did not 
feel, and failed most signally in the attempt—to all that was 
proposed to her, Alice had yet one real anxiety, and that was 
to get away as quickly as possible from Rose Cottage. The 
place had become hateful to her; everywhere, in the house, 
in the garden, there was something to remind her of the kind 
old man who had loved her so, and whom she had lost for 
ever. She wanted to be rid of it all, not merely the house, 
but the furniture, with its haunting memories ; and most for- 
tunately there arrived one day an American gentleman, 
whose business compelled him to dwell in England for a few 
years, during which period he must be two or three times a 
week in London, and who was so charmed with the cottage 
and its contents that he took the lease of the first, and pur- 
chased the second “right away,” as he expressed it, at the 
price demanded for it. 

Then what was to be done, and where were they to go to? 
Alice had expressed a decided objection to the country, and 
it was accordingly decided that the new residence must be 
either in London itself, or in some immediate neighborhood. 
So advertisements in the newspapers were eagerly consulted, 
and likely house-agents were daily besieged by Martin Gur- 
wood and Statham, until one day, just before the time when 
it was necessary that Rose Cottage should be given up, the 
latter gentleman brought word that he had seen what he 
thought would be a suitable house. It was the corner house 
in a new street of the old village of Chelsea, and from its 
side window one had a pleasant glimpse of the river and the 
green fields and waving trees on the further shore. A neat, 
unpretending, comfortable little house, neatly and comforta- 
bly furnished with the money derived from the sale of the 
contents of Rose Cottage, suited to Alice’s means, where she 
could live peaceably, exciting less curiosity, perhaps, than 
in a more retired spot. From nine in the morning till five 
in the evening scarcely a man, save the tradespeople of the 
neighborhood, was seen in the street, but there were plenty 
of lady-like women and children, with their nursemaids, 
passing to and fro, and to many of these Alice speedily be- 
came known as “ the pretty, delicate-looking lady at number 
nine.” All attempts at visiting were declined on the score 
of Mrs. Claxton’s ill health, and the necessity of her main- 
taining perfect quietude. But Pauline had a bowing ac- 
quaintance with several of the neighbors, and was highly 
popular among the children. 

In the early days of their tenancy Martin Gurwood was a 
daily visitor, and the intense respectability of his appearance 
did much to ‘influence the neighbors in Alice’s favor. On 
several occasions he was accompanied by Humphrey Sta- 
tham; and when, after a short time, Martin had to return to 
his vicarage at Lullington, Mr. Statham came up once or 
twice a week and took tea with the ladies, both of whom 
were impressed with his gentlemanly bearing, his modesty, 
and his practical good sense. They had no other visitors ; so 
it was not astonishing that one evening, when their only ser- 
vant was out, and Alice feeling somewhat fatigued was lying 
down in her bedroom, Pauline seated at the window in the 
dusk seeing a tall bearded gentleman making for the house, 
imagined him to be Humphrey Statham, and went herself to 
let him in. But her surprise was only equalled by her dis- 
may when on looking up, she found herself confronted by 
Henrich Wetter. 

For an instant she stood in the doorway irresolute, but as 
the new-comer politely but firmly pressed into the passage, 
she felt herself constrained to ask him to walk into the par- 
lor, and followed him there. 

“ Now really I am obliged to call this an exhibition of very 
bad manners, my dear Madame Durham.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake!” cried Pauline, interrupting him. “TI 
am Madame Du Tertre!” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Wetter, pleasantly, “my dear 
Madame Du Tertre, then. In the first place you failed in 
fulfilling your agreeable promise to send me your new ad- 
dress ; as when, with infinite labor and pains, I have dis- 
covered it, you seem as though you were inclined to close 
your door against me.” ; 

“Tt was a mistake,” murmured Pauline, “I did not recog- 
nise you in the darkness ; I took you for some one else.” 

“Took me for some one else,” he repeated with a laugh. 
“Mistook me for some of those gay gallants who besiege 
your door, and who is out of favor for the time!” 

The levity of his tone grated on Pauline’s ear. “ You are 
laboring under a mistake, Monsieur Wetter,” she said. “ We, 
that is to say I, have but few friends, and certainly no ac- 
quaintances of the kind you indicate.” 





“ Do you look upon me as one of those acquaintances of the 
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kind I indicate,” said Mr. Wetter, lying lazily back in his 
chair and smiling placidly at her, “ and tbat it is for that rea- 
son you have failed in sending me your address ?” 

. i is so long since we knew anything of each other, that I 
should be uncertain in what category of my acquaintance to 
class you, Monsieur Wetter,” said Pauline, becoming desper- 
ately annoyed at his self-sufficiency and nonchalance. “The 
reason that you did not receive my address was, that I had 
lost yours, and I did not know where to write to you.” 

” Quite a sufficient excuse,” he said, “ and no more need be 
said about the matter, unless I call your attention to the fact, 
that despite your negligence, I have discovered you, and have 
brought to that discovery an amount of perseverance and 
skill which would——” ‘ : 

“Which would have been better employed in a worthier 
cause,” said Pauline, interrupting him. 

“ A worthier cause!” said Mr. Wetter. ‘“ How could that 
be? There can be nothing better than a restoration of an old 
friendship, unless,” he added, half under liis breath, “ unless 
it be the commencement of a new one.” : 

His tone was so eminently provoking, that despite her bet- 
ter reason, Pauline suffered herself to be betrayed into an 
expression of annoyance. 

“Tt is not the restoration of an old frendship that brings 
you here, Monsieur Wetter,” she said, settling herself stifily, 
and glaring at him. “ Your memory, of which you prate, 
cannot serve you very well if you take me for a fool” 

“My dear Mademoiselle Lunelle, Madame Durham, Ma- 
dame—I beg your pardon, I have forgotten the most recent 
appellation—you do me a serious injustice in imagining that 
I take you for anything of the kind. The way you managed 
your affairs at Masseilles would have prevented my having 
apy such ideas.” 

“ And yet you think to blind and hoodwink me by pretend- 
ing that you are very glad to see me.” 

- “Tam very glad to see you,” said Mr. Wetter, smiling, “I 
can give you my word of honor for that.” 

“But why—why, I ask?” said Pauline, vehemently. 

“ Because I think you can be of use to me,” said Mr. Wet- 
ter, bendiag forward, and bringing his hand down with force 
upon the table. “It is well to be explicit about that.” 

“ Of use to you,” said Pauline. “In what way ?” 

“ By introducing me to the wey, | who was living with you 
out in that country place where I last had the pleasure of 
seeing you, who is now living with you in this house. Ihave 
taken a fancy to her, and desire the pleasure of making her 
acquaintance.” 

* Monsieur, que ’bonneur !” exclaimed Pauline, with curl- 
ing lip, and meking him a mock obeisance. “ How flattered 
she ought to be at this proof of your esteem.” 

“Don’t be satirical, Mademoiselle Lunelle—it is best to 
stick to the name which | know once to have been really 

ours,” said Mr. Wetter, with a certain amount of savageness, 

don’t be satirical, it does not become you, and it offends 
me.’ 
“ Offends?” cried Pauline. 

“ Offends,” repeated Mr. Wetter. “I have asked you to do 
nothing extraordinary, nothing but what any gentleman 
might ask of any lady.” 

“And suppose I were to refuse—suppose I were to decide 
from pique, jealousy, or whatever other motive you may 
choose to accredit me with, that it was inexpedient for me to 
present you to my friend—what then ?” 

“Then,” said Mr. Wetter, with smiling lips, but with an 
unpleasant look in his eyes, “ I should be forced to present 
myself. I have made up my mind to make this lady’s ac- 
quaintance, and it’s a characteristic of mine, that I invariably 
carry out what I once undertake, and in making her acquain- 
tance, I should have occasion to inquire how much she knew 
of the character and antecedents of the person who was do- 
mesticated with her.” 

“ You threaten ?”’ cried Pauline. 

“ Everything,” said Mr. Wetter, again bringing his hand 
down upon the table. “And I not merely threaten, but I 
execute! Your position at Marseilles, the name and social 
status of your husband, and the circumstances under which 
So him, all these will be news I should think to 

— by the way, you have not told me how the lady calls 
herself.” 

While he had been speaking Pauline’s head had fallen 
upon her breast. She raised it now but a very little as she 
said, “ Her name is Claxton, I will present you to her when- 
ever _ choosé.” 

“ Of course you will,” said Mr. Wetter, gaily touching her 
hand with the back of his. “ And there is no time like the 
—_ for such a pleasurable interview. She is in the house 

suppose ?” 

“She is,” said Pauline. 

“Very well then, introduce me at once. By the way, it 
will be advisable perhaps to say that I am your cousin, or 
something of that sort. We are both foreigners you know, 
and English ple are not clever in distinguishing between 
Germans and French, either in name or accent.” 

Pauline bowed her head and left the room. Five minutes 
afterwards she returned, bringing Alicg with her. Her lips 
trembled, and her face was deadly pale as she said, “ My dear, 

= me to present to you my cousin, Monsieur Henrich 

etter.” 
Zo be continued. 
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VICTOIRE’S FAITH. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ Patty.” 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRS8T. 


“Ah ca, Madame Leroux, but it is hard that you must 
send a tall son after another to fight those accursed Prus- 
sians !” 

Madame Le Petit, the wife of, the best hair-dresser in St. 
Roque, is so much shorter than her friend that she balances 
her round, equat figure on her heels and peers with her 
emall, black, bead-like eyes into the calm face so far above 
her own. 

Marie Leroux does not answer. She sighs; but she sighed 
five minutes ago, when the Jast soldier turned his back on 
St. Roque, and tramped on along the broad road that runs 
westward, 

She had not stirred a finger since ‘he soldiers marched 
away. Her straight, stiff figure, in its black jacket and 
skirt, stands erect ; one arm hangs by her side, but the right 
hand is fixed just below the irill atop of her cap, shading her 
eyes while she gazes after the soldiers. 

She can no longer make them out. A cloud of white dust 
has risen behind them, and this is gradually dispersing itself 
over the subyrb of Vaucelles. 

Madame Le Petit, not being of a patient nature, has looked 
around in search of amusement, but her companion does not 
notice this distraction. As the dust clears finally and reveals 


the entire disappearance of the soldiers, she takes her hand 
from her forehead, and turns to her companion. 

“Tt is hard forme, Madame Le Petit; but what will you? 
It is the fortune of others besides, and it is worse for the 
poor girl Victoire than for me. I have ten years—at most 


fifteen—of life before me. But she is only nineteen. Poor 
little one! I must go home and comfort her.” 

Madame Le Petit snaps her fingers. 

“TI would not give that for Victoire’s sorrow. The 


heavier the shower, my friend, the sooner it is ended.” 

But Marie Leroux is enxious to be free from her gossiping 
companion. She turns away. 

“ Bon jour, Madame Le Petit,’ and her long striding steps 
soon put distance between her and the hair-dresser’s chatter- 
ing wife. 

farie Leroux lives a little way out of St. Roque, on the 
road to La Maladrerie. Her house is small and whitewashed, 
with a black door ahd window-sills, and a slated roof. In 
the midst of this appears a sharp-peaked dormer window, 
and over the front of the house climbs a vine, the stem of 
which is carefully nailed up in a sort of wooden trough set 
onend. At the angle of the house, niched in the wall, is a 
plaster image of La Sainte Vierge. 

Marie opens the door, which leads at once into a small 
room. The floor is tiled and carpetless; but there is a look 
of comfort in the bed with scarlet and white hangings and 
coverlet, in the well-kept walnut-wood armoire in the corner, 
and in the shining brass pans on the wall. There is an easy- 
chair too, with a cushioned seat of rich-colored chintz. This 
chair is drawn close to the round table, and resting her arms 
on this a young girl sits in the chair, sobbing convulsively. 

Madame Leroux closes the door and goes softly up to Vic- 
toire. 

“My child”—she lays her strong bony hand on the fair 
shining head—“ it is over. Now we must try and comfort 
one another.” 

Marie’s lips quiver as if she too longs to pour forth her 
—~ in passionate sobs; but she keeps it down by a strong 
effort. 

Victoire’s shoulders shake as if her slender body were 
wrenched asunder. ‘ 

“Ah! no,no. There is no comfort left for me. 
take it. Oh, Louis, Louis! 
shall die without thee !” 

Marie only sighs. “ Poor child! 
for me. It is her first sorrow.” 

And at the remembrance of the five sons who have one by 
one been taken from her, Marie Leroux sighs again. 

All but Louis were dead now, and lying among scarcely- 
covered heaps of brave men; or perhaps on one of those 
fearful battle-fields where the slain lay yet unburied. 

The poor mother sat down and crossed her hands in her 
lap. Victoire was still sobbing. The clock in the corner 
seemed to keep up a monotonous accompaniment. Presently 
she seid— 

“This will never do, my child. 
supper.” 

arie rose up and set the pot-au-feu on the hot hearth— 
for the fireplace was an open one. 

Victoire rose too, but her eyes were blinded with tears. 
She did little to help the older woman. 

“ Bathe thy face, my child,” said Marie; “the cool water 

will refresh thee.” 
Victoire bathed her red eyes and smoothed her bright hair, 
and » saw how pretty she was. She had a fair skin, with 
a soft peach-like bloom melting into it; sweet blue eyes, and 
a little nose and mouth which might have belonged to a 
child, they were so vague in expression. There was a touch- 
ing sadness in her young face as she sat opposite the old 
woman, which made Marie’s heart warm to her. 

“Thou wilt come to me wholly, my Victoire. If Louis 
had married thee at the Saint Michel, thou wouldest have 
been here of right. I hold thee as my daughter quite as 
much as if the blessing had been said over thee.” 
gaa went and put her arms round Madame Leroux’s 
neck. 

“Thou art my mother,” she said, and then she broke down 
again with a piteous cry—* Oh, Louis, Louis! come back to 
me, or I shall die !” 


It isa month to-day since the last levy marched away from 
Vaucelles, and no news has come from Louis Leroux. 

Rumors of battles reach St. Roque—desperate battles—and 
it begins to be whispered, out of the hearing of Monsieur le 
Prefet and his officials, that the French losses are more than 
the Prussian, and these whispers have reached Marie Le- 
roux, 

Her face is very grave as she bends over the black tulie 
veil she embroiders. Marie’s face is usually grave, but there 
is a look of troubled sadness this morning which is foreign 
- it—a look which was not there till the post brought her a 
etter. 

A letter from Victoire. The girl has been dull and dis- 
traite, and last Sunday she told Madame Leroux that she 
thought a few days’ change with her cousin, Madame Le- 
sage, would do her some good. 

Victoire isan orphan. Till Louis asked his mother to take 
her in, the girl had no home but at the milliner’s for whom 
she worked. Madame Lesage took no notice of her pretty 
young cousin in those days, but then a rich widow with an 
only son is naturally shy of penniless girls. 

To-day Victoire was to return, and instead of coming she 
has sent this letter. 

Marie finishes her veil, folds it, and lays it aside. Then 
she fumbles in her deep pocket for the letter, and reads it 
a 


I cannot 
Why didst thou go away? I 


It is worse for her than 


Come and help me get 


in. 
“Bah! bah! for shame, Marie Leroux. It is I who am 
suspicious and fanciful. Why sbould not the child like to 
stay at the farm instead of living with me? Ma foi! it is 
some‘hing to have a cousin who has a house in St. Roque 
and a farm also at Dives. It is true I miss Victoire, but I 
am selfish to wish it otherwise ” 
But though she says this bravely to herself, Marie cannot 
shake off the gloom that Victoire’s letter has brought to her. 
“ Allons!” she says after a while, “ it is market-day, and I 
will go and bargain with Jeanneton for a new pitcher.” 


Market is nearly over. Old Elodie, the flower-seller, is 
cramming her unsold basil pots, and myrtles, and fuchsias 
into her set ay The fruit and vegetable stalls are 
already stripped, and only some yellow cabbage-leaves, and 
pea-shucks, and sliecs of melon-rind, and a general faint fruity 
perfume indicate the rich display that has been glowing un- 


| der the red and green umbrellas of the Place St. Pierre. The 


umbrellas have departed with their owners. The awnings 
will soon be taken from the booths, and jthen the tall, grace- 
ful fleche overhead will look down again on the knobbed 
pavement of the Place till market-day [comes round once 





more in St. Koque 





But the crockery still lies baking on the stones, and Marie 
Leroux bends over this. She is balancing the merits of a 
red pitcher against a brown one. A quick pleasant voice 
suddenly makes her look up. 

“Tiens! and it is you, Madame Leroux.” 

It is Monsieur Le Petit himself, the hair-dresser of St. 
Roque, a very important functionary, who shaves Monsieur 
Le Prefet, und goes every day to the Hotel Ste. Barbe to 
coifler stately, dark-eyed Madame Merand, the proprietress 
thereof. Monsieur is a small, joviai man, with a temper as 
easy as his tongue, and that goes as if he oiled it daily. 

“ Have you any news from the army ?” he asks. 

Monsieur Le Petit never forgets the small courtesies of 
life. It is essential to his calling to know everything that 
relates to everybody else; and besides, he is very kind- 
hearted to all women. “I have no chance against them,” he 
says, flourishing his small fat hands; “I am their victim.” 
The word “victim” is jealously translated by Madame Le 
Petit. She considers her husband the most outrageous flirt 
in tae town of St. Roque. It is whispered in the said town 
that Monsieur Le Petit does not escape scot-free, and that he 
occasionally gets his hair pulled out of its artistic group of 
curls. But at this moment he stands freshly frizzled and 
radiant beside Madame Leroux, and puts his head tenderly 
on one side as he asks the question. 

Marie sets down the red pitcher, and shakes her head. 

“ Bien, no news is good news,” says monsieur, cheerfully. 
“Louis has been a lucky fellow all his life, and this will 
run to the end. And how then is Mam’zelle Victoire ?” 

A cloud comes over the face of Marie Leroux—she stoops 
over the pitcher. 

“ Tiens, I will have the red one,” she says to the seller—a 
woman with a pink kerchief drawn over her face, the face 
being as brown as her pitchers are. 

ley brown-faced woman nods, and holds out a wrinkled 
hand. 

“T have not seen Victoire since Sunday.” Marie Leroux 
does not look at Mensieur Le Petit as she says this; but the 
hair-dresser is already aware that there is something amiss. 

“Tam going your way,” he says cheerfully—nothing is so 
pleasant to Monsieur Le Petit as a fresh bit of gossip—‘* I 
have business near St. Etienne.” 

“ Bien,” says Madame Leroux ; but she does not look con- 
tent. She prefers to bear her own burden silently; she has 
no notion of lightening it by complaint. 

The pair walk silently out of the Place St. Pierre, past the 
quaint stone-gabled banking house, to the corner of the Rue 
Notre Dame. Monsieur Le Petit’s shop is just beyond this 
corner, and he quickens his pace as he passes by, lest madame 
should perceive that he is accompanied, and should come 
forward and claim his attention. 

“T thought”—the shop, with its coils of hair and bottles of 
perfume, is safely passed, and Monsieur Le Petit is himself 
again—‘I thought,” he repeats, “that Mam’zelle Victoire 
was to live with you always. Is it not so, madame ?” 

Marie’s lips are pressed impatiently together, but the hair- 
dresser looks inquiringly in her face—he will have an an- 
swer. 

“Tt was so arranged, but what will you, monsieur? Young 
girls have their fancies, and it is Victoire’s fancy now to go 
and live with her cousin, the widow Lesage.” 

“Ma foi! the widow Lesage—the widow Lesage”—Mon- 
sieur Le Petit’s eyebrows are raised, and he repeats each 
syllable distinctly, as if trying}to,discover the secret of Vic- 
toire’s behavior—“ has the cousin Lesage a family ?” 

“She has one son, Georges, who manages the farm.” 

Marie Leroux tries to look indifferent, but it is hard to do 
this under the sharp scrutiny of Monsieur Le Petit’s eyes. 

“ Georges—Georges Lesage. He, ma foi! but I know him; 
Georges Lesage is of my friends, and he is a well-made, well- 
mannered youth.” 

“ Bon jour, my friend,” Marie Leroux says abruptly,although 
they have not nearly reached St. Etienne. Monsieur Le 
Petit has stopped as they passed a doorway just beyond the 
Hotel Ste. Barbe, a doorway in which is a grating, and 
through this you see an old-fashioned house with a little 
parterre in front, gay with crimson and blue and yellow 
flowers; in the middle of the walk which leads from the 
grated door to the verandah of the house is a tiny fountain, 
sparkling and rainbow-hued. China roses climb up the ver- 
andah-posts, and scent the air with their exquisite blushing 
flowers. Monsieur is looking so intently through the grating, 
he starts at madame’s farewell. 

“Why such haste?” he says, but Marie nods and passes 
on. Her heart is very, very sore, and Monsieur Le Petit’s 
words are like a blister. She has tried not to doubt Vic- 
toire, and yet why should Monsieur Le Petit speak of 
Georges ? 

“ But it is wrong to doubt,” she says; “ [get old and frac- 
tious, and it is true that which Victoire says—I take life too 
seriously. If only I could carry care as lightly as Monsieur 
Le Petit does! Yes, yes, it is natural, the child has found 
me dull. Julie Lesage has never known trouble, and she can 
live in the town or near the sea as she pleases; and Georges 
is young and gay, and he is the cousin of Victoire; it is but 
natural she should cling to her own flesh and blood. Yes, 
yes, it is right—when Louis comes back, Victoire will be 
glad enough to return to me.” 

It could not occur to Marie Leroux that Victoire was un- 
grateful, because in receiving her she had only reckoned on 
the delight of having a daughter, a companion who loved 
Louis, and would never tire of listening to his praises. If 
Victoire had grown dull and distraite, Marie decided that it 
was her grave face and her own reserved ways that made the 
atmosphere depressing. 

“Tt will be all right when Louis comes back,” she repeats, 
and by the time she reaches St. Etienne the brave old face 
has forced a cheerful smile to its lips. 

When she gets home the sunshine streams in through the 
window, and the new red pitcher glows like a gem. 

Marie’s heart is lightened of its doubts and dim fears. 

“T will not stay in-doors,” she says; “I will go and take 
my work to the fabrique, and get another piece.” 

“ Le mieux est l’ennemi du bien.” Marie's first expedition 
had cheered and quieted her—why is she not content to 
leave well alone ? 

The Fabrique de Dentelles, for which Madame Leroux 
embroiders—a fabrique which furnishes employment to 
-_ of the women of St. Roque—is up near the Church of 

t. Julien. 

Marie has reached the Place round the chureh, and then 
she gives a little start. 

There is a triangular bit of grass, bordered by old Spanish: 
chestnuts, and standing under the shade of these trees is Vic- 
toire Lesage. : 

And Victoire is no longer pale and sad; her head is bent, 
and her eyes are down-cast, but ske looks prettier than over 
as she listens blushing to a tall man beside her 
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Madame Leroux cannot see his face, but she guesses that it| When Marie opened her eyes she was surprised to find| Either the movement or Georges’ name rouses her; she 
is the cousin Georges. 


| how long she had been asleep. Daylight was coming in| breaks away from him in sudden terror. 
The old woman’s heart sinks like lead, and then an ang 


( ry | through the narrow window, and at first she could not| “Oh, Louis! go away. If I were to be seen with 
flush rises on her cheeks. She crosses the white stony road, | remember where she was. you they would never forgive, and it is easy to make 
and joins the pair beneath the chestnut-trees. | It all comes back soon enough: the Sister's comforting | Georges jealous, and ob, I must marry Georges——” 

“Ah ca, Victoire! I thought you were at Dives.” | 


words as she bade her seek rest, and then being led by the “ Thou must not, thou canst not; Victoire, thou lovest 
| guide to whom she was confided to the small cottage near | me. : 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. | the hospital, where she has passed the night. ; But she draws her hands away with a passion of tears. 
ska : . As she goes out from the dirty little room into the road, No; I do not love thee,” she says angrily, “but Ic 

Victoire starts and colors violently. Her companion turns | she meets the doctor. He nods at her and smiles, because I ama child. Listen, and I ‘will show thee why 
round, and shows a fresh, foolish face, with chestnut colored |“ You may go to your patient,” he says; “ you did wonders | cannot marry thee. I had been poor always till I went to 
hair and eyes—sly fox’s eyes, Marie thinks. Victoire looks | for him yesterday.” Dives, and I thought there was no greater happiness than 
up with her sweet timid smile; she is so pretty and winning,| “Marie goes on ‘ith a lighter heart, and yet she feels timid | being a poor man’s wife. But I know better now, Louis, I 
as she puts one small hand on the old woman's long gaunt) and jll-assured. How can she continue to deceive Louis |know that I care for clothes, and pleasure, and amusement, 
arm, and holds up her soft face to be kissed. ms when he grows well enough to ask questions ? and my life at Dives much more than for love, much more 

Marie kisses her roughly, but she is appeased. It is dificult! She finds him propped up by pillows, very pale and weak, | than I ever cared for thee. And, Louis, if I had married you 
to keep cross when you are looking at ictoire Lesage. | but with alight and expression on his worn face that she |I should have made you miserable.” 

“ The cousin Julie came in to market,” Victoire says, “and | had not thought to see on it again. He is eager to speak,| While she speaks, the ardent glow has faded from his face ; 
she has now gone to the house of Monsieur Le Cure, to carry | put the Sister holds up a warning hand. he does not try to take her hand again; he does not even 
some eggs to his menagere ; we are waiting with the charrette} “] cannot have any words, my friend. You may look at | look at her. 
for her"—she looks towards a country cart standing near the your mother, and she may lock at you; but if you begin to| “Say it again, ingrate,” he says at last, in a harsh voice— 
church. ‘ talk we shall never get you strong enough to go back with |“no, Ido not want to wrong thee, Victoire; it is true then 

The young man takes off his hat to Madame Leroux. — her to St. Roque.” that thou art bad enough to marry a husband without loving 

. Can we take madame on her way, or be of any service to| Back to St. Roque! Marie feels as if she could hug the | him, so long as he can give thee fine clothes and pleasure.” 
her?” he says, in a well-to-do, patronising voice. — placid-faced woman ; but she sits quiet till the doctor comes|_ His stern, altered voice irritates her; she is in terror lest 

Marie shakes her head ; she is watching Victoire. in with another of the nurses. Then she slips away to the | Julie should find her with Louis; she looks at him angrily. 

“My child”—she speaks softly—“thou shouldest have | far end of the room, where the Sister is attending a patient. “ Yes, it is my nature, and we must all be as we are made; 
come to see me. Amt not thy mother ?” ‘Ma sceur,”’ says Marie as soon as she can be listened to, | and Julie says I shall soon love Georges when he is my hus- 
“ Yes, yes—oh, yes! . . : “Tam in trouble. Will you tell me what to do?” band; she says the love that comes after marriage is the 
The little trembling mouth is held up again, and itseems| ‘The Sister is short and stout. It is almost piteous to see | best.” 
to Marie Leroux that the girl clings to her. .., | tall, grave Marie Leroux standing in a supplicating attitude | She turns at his sudden movement. Marie Leroux stands 

“Come home with me,” whispers the old woman; “it is | before her,asche relates her difficulty and the grief which she is | close beside her son, with a heavy frown on her face. 

: better, safer, my child.” keeping from her son. The Sister nods her head approvingly. “Tf love comes at all, Victoire—1emember, if it comes at 
: Victoire hesitates. “He must not know it yet,” she says; “ but do not trouble | all——” 
‘ “ Tenez”—Georges has moved a few steps away, he turns yourself, my good mother. You shall not be left alone with} But Victoire has no mind to encounter her reproaches ; 
roucd on them now as he speaks—“ here is my mother, and | him. Wait, and the good God will show you when the story | she darts away at full speed, and is soon out of sight. 

we have no time to lose. must be told.” Louis takes his mother’s arm, and presses ‘t fondly. 
, The door of the small grey house beside the church has “It is over, my mother,” he says, “ and it is best asitis. I 
: opened, and from it comes a short pufty woman, ia a black} Once more there is a bright fire in the cottage near La| would not have believed it from any one but herself.” 
pl gs a 8 A — — a a — Maladrerie, and as Marie Leroux bustles about and — . Cassell’s. 

Re Tee P great lady, when she comes in to make ’s comforts, she looked happier than she has looke TE Fe 

t eaganen for the farm, although she has only a charrette a cons went away. " BEAUTY AND THE BARBER. 

Oe CUES : ; He is weak still, and walks with a stick; but he has not : : : : : 
Marie Leroux shrinks into herself as the rustling dame} ost 9 limb, and the doctor has promised him that with care Fa | eee ng tte Fy Mor Yd bade Lard daye end 
comes nearer. Her poverty makes her shy, for she was not] je will in time recover his health. But Marie’s great com- ft: onal jer: for it the night of the Lord- 
poor always, and she could remember, if she cared to do so ies i : Ss ee oe oe ee ee ee eo 
pet ae hember, 1 | fort lies in the fact that she has told her secret, and that to| jieytenant’s ball. We think a good deal of the Lord-lieuten- 
—_ = Dutemps wed pay ee en she | all outward seeming Louis has taken it less to heart than she | 54+ down in Yorkshire: and when we get up a bit in the 
“seullgg ee ee ee ee - | expected. 7 wi a5 

“Bon jour, madame,” says the florid widow in a fat voice, It was on the journey home that she at last found her pe pein gaan te peace 9 —_ ai cect _ 
full of pity and self-satistaction, “I have taken this little opportunity. Louis turned very white, but he asked no ques- | 4), fort bok e d the Miss Millikins’ hair for the 
girl off your hands, you see ;” then in a whisper to the grave, | 4; %; ire’ ¢ is li ae aay Se > ee See ee oe ee one 
a ee Adee. oer grave, | tions, and Victoire’s name has not onée passed his lips. ball, pretty early, mind you, for I wouldn’t put my old 
stiff woman, “it is my son’s wish, and what will you? Our] Jt is the second day since his return, He has been} auctomers out of the way for any of your upstart people 
sons rule us whether we like it or not. , strangely silent since his recovery. This morning he has} ccing as I've dressed the hair of all the first families in 

Marie could not bear it, She felt herself the guardian of | yeen more silent than ever. Lydford, and my father before me, whereof no man knoweth 
Louis’ happiness. Did this proud woman think he could be} « Mother.” he says abruptly, “can I do anything for thee ? y : “ig Ped ’ "Now, Millikin has d 
robbed of Victoire? She turned her back on Madame ine dow 2” Ae Che SeUINNy 96 Ee NONE. SOs, ee eee 
Lesage I ct? going down to es en —_ oa p|me many a gill of ale in the days when he kept the a up 

coage. . . a pote arie glances at him, and she checks an exclamation o . ® \ : : : 

. Victoire’—she grasped the girl’s arm so tightly that she | surprise. "lal stands grasping his stick with a stern, deter- a bees we -_ —— os wae Me agony ye his 
' flinched—* come home with me for L ’ sake.” rp heges too—not but what he was welcome to them, as cs) 

Ser on ee Se Se mined look in his face. Lordship, when he came to ask me for my vote for the town- 

» Victoire drew her arm away. She looked vexed; there| «Thou wilt not go alone ?” she says; “let me call Jacques council. But that’s neither here nor there. It isn’t Millikin 
5 were tears in her sweet blue eyes. Serret. He will be proud to lend thee his arm to lean on.” Sb-lik l’'d the trouble to tell a story about. It 

0 “Ma mere, why dost thou doubt me?” she pleaded, but i j one casi Tihe 00 £6 she tele 0 ry ee 

there was a freiful tone in ie meatal : Twill, peta a pe —— cel St. Pi d I am strong enough | 9#** nine, on T've told you, and 5 ware pasting ep hecuatan 

‘ back to thee. Did I not say in my letter,I1 wished but to | tg Be ay mony oe ee ie ae & 54 | pretty smart, not being a thing I often do myself; but it so 


av ; i 2 . | happened that night ; and in another minute I should have 
stay at Dives till cold weather came? Thou wouldest not!“ But by the time he reaches St. Etienne there comes to him bon of to the @ White Horse,” to meet one or two good 
have me break a promise, and I have promised to Julie. a sudden distaste to face the bustle of the Rue Notre Dame. 

Marie’s eyes are stern as she answers— 


He t ashitn. Ausne tate tae Tien, ae wales eatin enn 8 fellows, who were in the habit of having a ‘glass or two 

ret : - , : e turns aside, ¢ ’ ‘ iolt : - 

Thou are right in that, my child, never break a promise ; | the leafless lime alleys. Up and down, striking his stick more — potty wig pote eee Legend wand died 

‘ somes, 5 tanh Sine, Veen: and more angrity on the stony path. He is thinking of Vic-| snjendid carriage and two beautiful horses, ali of a lather 
The girl looks down sorrowfully. toire. He has not asked his mother if she is yet married to| with sweat! Well, that put me about a bit, to think what a 

" “ How hard and cold she is!” Aloud she says,“ Yes, yes,|the young farmer, but he is impatient to know the truth. liee ehoutl ta, dol P ak may G0GK at thts tee of ates 

I- my mother. Bon jour—au revoir.” To-day is market-day in St. Roque, and when he started it rang go tl “4 ~4 wom, Be Pr meat be pies sents : 
And then while Madame Lesage accomplishes an elaborate | was with the fixed idea of questioning some of his numerous 7 meee _ i my door pc toe out: “Is Sot ae 

h curtsey, Georges helps Victoire into the cart, and Marie has acquaintances among the market people who were likely to b ae I y ’ : 

e aa ng py ang = aang 4 a ae treet into | Some im from Dives. And then his heart had tales — se That's me,” says I. 

e H z olting down the steep hilly street into j i ity, however friendly,|  « ” “e ae eee oan. a 

dg the town again, but Marie will not look round. of chums. Abd he would be Riny te bean Virals tet | gene ate ee” ju ing pointing wee Maagae 

“ oar I en ! Ba, — be a aa —- pe preferring a well-to-do farmer to a wounded soldier ? flunky holding re yon open for = ” Well, that capped me 

. pines 2g Hf Wictoinee Lace fee Te, 8M! He gets tired of these thoughts, and turns suddenly out of | still more. I’ve heard of things like that in story-books, and 

o _— = = : one } _ ie te — is only the ies. He looks across the Place. A stout woman and a| there’s something very like it in the “’Rabian Nights,” where 

“ it = en ere prheertinsse 4 young girl are standing at the farther end of it. The woman | they seem to think a deal more of us barber chaps than they 

The weather is growing cold, but it does not find Victoire | goes on and leaves the girl alone. do in this country. But then, this is a land of freedom. 

in Maries cottage. Marie is not there herself. She has been| A sudden impulse seizes Louis. He feels sure that the girl | Well, as I were saying, this other chap kept motioning of 

sent for to see her son. Louis is severely wounded; but he|is Victoire. In another moment he sees that she is coming | me to get into the carriage, but says I: “ Master, where are 

is sensible when his mother reaches him. towards him. But the end of the Rue de la Paix lies be-| you bound ?” 

~ “You must not talk to him, ~ | good woman, and above | tween them, and it is possible that she may turn down this,|| “Oh, never you mind,” says he; “you'll be well paid. 

“4 all you must not make him speak.” This was the doctor’s | and he may lose all chance of finding her alone. Look sharp.” ; 

if charge when he gave Marie to the Sceur who was to take her| He hurries on so fast that the girl perceives his approach.| “ But I'd like to beautify myself a bit,” says I, “ and I mun 

to her son. At first she does not recognise him, he is so pale, so changed ; | tell the missis.” 

Marie sits alone beside him row in the clean, bare, white-| but before he has quite reached her she starts violently and| With that he took up my hat that was lying on the counter, 
washed military hospital. Louis has fallen into a stupor|the color flames over her face. She stops, and looks as if|and bangs it on my head, and pushes me into the carriage, 
from exhaustion, and the Sister thinks he may be left with |she were going to ran away. Louis hurries on. and away we went before you could say “ Jack Robinuson.”— 
his mother this evening, she seems so quiet and self-restrained.| “I am glad to see you,” he says coldly. ‘ You can answer| And away we went. Eh, but we did go rarely! It were 
There is no one to watch the poor worn woman, the patients|a question Iam unwilling to put to any one but yourself. | dark night, and frosty ; and we soon got out of the lights of 
in three other beds are too ill to notice what passes near | Are you married ?” the town, and still the horses galloped on; and I could see 
them, and Marie cries quietly as she sits close by her darling.| Victoire’s look of distress is pitiful. She hides her face in | the stars twinkling overhead ; and then it grew colder all of 
There is not much relief; she dare not sob; only tears well | her hands and shrinks away from her questioner; but Louis|a sudden, and the windows of the carriage were covered 
= silently from the sad eyes, and rell over the hard colorless | js resolved that she shall answer. with ice in a minute, and I could see nought but the inside, 


e. “ Are you married ?” he repeats. where I were sitting with the strange man. And he said 
i “He is my fifth,” she thinks; “ but God is merciful tolet| “ No,” in a beseeching voice. never a word. But still we galloped on; and after a ‘ood 
A me watch over this one to the end; and if he could live it} He puts his hand gently on her arm; his face softens into| bit, I heard the murmur and dash of a river hard by above 
4 would be much, oh, so much to me!” an exquisite tenderness. the clatter of the hoofs, and we crossed a bridge, I think, for 
t She clasps her hands fervently and rocks herself toand| “ Are you then indeed free, my bien-aimee ?” we went up and down for a minute, as if we had been in @ 
7 fro. The doctor’s words come back in all their quiet deci- Victoire draws her arm away with a shuddering sigh, then|swing. And then the sound of hoofs died away altogether, 
. sion— she takes her hands} from her face, and gives a quick fright- | as if the horses were galloping over gravel or soft turf; and 
e “Your son may live, but it is hard to believe it. I cannot] ened glance round the Place. presently the carriage stopped all of a sudden. A footman 
advise you to hope it, ani he may sink speedily.” “No, no, Louis”’—she does not look at him—‘Iam_ not| stood at the door; the silent man jumped out. “ Stay there!’ 
a She gives along yearning look at the suffering face with | free, aud you must not so speak. I am betrothed to Georges|he cried as he went, with a — of authority—“ stay 
- closed eyelids lying there so near, yet so unconscious. Lesage, and—and—I am to marry him in three days.” And|there!’ And there I staid, for 1 were cowed-like, with being 
“He knew me”—a proud, fond look lights up her poor face | then she bursts out crying, and covers up her face again. carried off like that; and didn’t know if my soul were my 
6 for a moment—“ and he looked so glad his mother had come| He shrinks as if he had received a blow; then, after a|own. “ What’ll the old woman say, though ?” I thought to 
to nurse him; but the next look was for Victoire. I whis- pause, “ Victoire, I cannot understand,” he says, “ and I have| myself. The carriage moved on a bit, and stopped again, 
ered to him that she was well, and that she grieved for him. | a right to an explanation from you. But wecannottalk| ‘Now, then, my lad!” says the footman, opening the 
‘6 or she wrote to me that she grieved. But my Louis shall | here; come under the allee and tell me what you mean.” door. : 
know no more.” She gives atimid look at him, and his determined face} But I weren’t going to be ordered about by such cattle as 
mn The sick man makes a restless movement and opens his governs her against her will; she walks beside him till they|he. Says I: “I’m on thy master’s business, and if thou 
a eyes. are half-way down the allee, then Louis stops and takes buth | doesn’t speak respectf ul, I'll smite thee in the ear-hole. Is 
* Victoire,” be murmurs. her hands in his. well to stand on your dignity with those chaps, you see. 
Ix Marie bends over him. “Poor little darling! Why dost thou tremble?” he says} “Ob, I beg your pardon,” says the man more respectful ; 
to “ Victoire is well, and she grieves for thee.” so tenderly that Victoire looks up with less fear in her sweet |“ but will you ny | into the housekeeper’s room Me 
of She smiles so brightly, so happily, that he is satisfied. His|troubled face. “Victoire, I believe thou lovest me spite of| And with that I fell off the high-horse I'd been riding, for, 
eyes close again, and again he sinks into the same dull stupor. thyself. See,Iam not angry; [love thee more than my |to tell you the teuth, I were thinking for a while I were per- 
ad : The Sceur comes in and examines her patient. Then she} life. Come home with me to my mother, and give up this} haps rightful son of a lord as had been stolen in his youth, 
beckons Marie away. Georges Lesage.” and tbat they were taking me home to tbe balls of my fathers, 
“You must go and lie down now, ma bonne mere,” the} Till his last words, Victoire has hesitated; a soft, tender| and happen were going to marry me to the daughter of the 
calm, sweet faced woman says. “Do you know you have | thrill of happiness has vibrated and drawn her involuntarily | usurper, to make all square. But says I: “I'll stick to the 
been of service to our patient? He is better than when I| closer to Louis; he clasps both her hands yet more closely in| old woman.” Not but what the flesh is treacherous, and 
“ Went away.” one of his, and puts his arm round her, happen I'd have changed my mind when I'd seen the young 
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one. But, however, all that was knocked on the head when | and I pitches my things into the fire-place with a clatter as I the most florid imagination the scenery by the way can 
I heard the flunky tell me to go up to the housekeeper’s| thought’d wake up the maid, but she slept too sound. “ There 


room. It were only a dressing job, after all! 


goes a hundred guineas,” says I. But now ye should ha’ seen 


hardly appearromantic. Tall chimneys, huge factories, long, 
straight rows of dusty brick cottages, acres of linen hanging 


Well, before I’d got well inside the door, an old chap) the look as crept over the lassie’s face when she saw what I | out to dry, and forlorn fields of smoky-looking cabbages com- 


dressed in black catches hold of me by the elbow. 
“ Creecher ?” says he; “ Creecher ?” 

“ Yes, I’m Creecher,” says I. “ What’s your pleasure ?” 

“ Oh, you’ve to come this way <’rectly.” 

And away we went along passages, and up-stairs, and down- 
stairs; and presently we came to a broad corridor beautifully 
carpeted, and the old man tapped at a door, and a young 
woman opened it, and says she: “Is he here?” and the man 
says: “Yes.” “Come in,” she said; “ my Lady wil speak to 

ou directly.” And I went into a little room as was beauti- 
ully furnished with easy-chairs and sofeys, and all the 
luxuries of the season. ee 

“ Well, my dear,” oe I to the maid, “and so your missis 
is going to the bail. But it'll be well nigh time to go home 
before she gets there.” 

“ Hush !” she says, putting her finger to her Jips; and then 
I began to think it was a death job as I had got on hand. 
I’ve had such jobs afore now, when the corpse has been 
young, and with beautiful hair. Ab, and many a time my 
fingers has itched, for, says I to myself, it’s a pity such a sight 
of beautiful bair should go down to the worms, when it 
might be going on enjoying itself atop of some other woman’s 
head—ah, and I could tell you a tale or two about that. But 
it wasn’t a job of that kind I found, as I heard somebody 
moving in the next room, and such a soft little moan, as it 
went to my heart to hear it—ay, lad. And then somebody 
came out—a tall splendid lady, dressed in black satin, as 
haughty as a queen. 

“ Creecher,” she says, “are ty - Creecher ? Don’t speak, 
but listen to what I tell you. A lady has had an accident— 
has been severely burned. Remedies have been applied— 
plasters, what not. Her hair’ —— 

“T understand, my Lady ; you want me to take it off. Ill 
do it in a jiffy, if you'll lend me one of his Lordship’s razors, 
for I was that hurried when I came away, I left mine behind 
me. I’ve got my scissors and comb, my Lady,” says I, pull- 
ing ’em out, “ because, as good luck would have it, I’d just 
cut a chap’s hair as was going to fight next”’—— 

“Silence!” she says, “ Creecher!” looking at me quite 
disgusted ; and beckoning the girl, she says: “ Take the fire- 
shovel, and throw them things away.” But I wasn’t goin 
to lose a good set of tools, so I claps em into my pocket, anc 
buttons up my coat, and, says 1: “ Now, your Ladyship.” 
And she says: “ Amelie, throw something over the wretch.” 
And with that Amelie brought a white gown with sleeves, as 
smelt as beautiful as a nosegay, and she wrars me up in it, 


and I caught a sight of myself in the glass, and, thinks I, | 


you might take me for parson when he’s agate at the seven 
commandments. 

“ Now,” she says, “ Creecher, hold your tongue, and listen 
tome. Whatever happens, she must not lose her hair; you 
understand, it must be saved at all hazards. Now, come, and 
do your duty.” 

h, but it were pitiful to see the poor lassie, half sitting, 
half lying, in a thing atween an easy-chair and acouch. All 
her face was covered over but her eyes, and they seemed to 
burn. Such sad, _ eyes I never saw before nor since. 
She’d had beautiful long hair, that came down to her knees 
a’most; but eh, it were ‘n a tangle, all knotted, and twisted, 
and ravelled together with the messes and poultices, and all 
kinds of things they’d put on her head. No, there wasn’t a 
thread of it anywhere that wasn’t bound up and twisted. 
Well, I looked at it, and I shook my head. 

“My Lady,” says I, “it would take me twelve hours’ hard 
work, without stopping, to untwist all that hair.” 

“ Well, then,” she says to me, “ why don’t you begin ?” 

“ But,” says I, “ your Ladyship, do you know what twelve 
hours is, sitting up with a man as away at your tangled 
lairs? Why, my Lady,” I says, “I don’t think as I could 
stand the job, as am hale and well; and as for the poor young 
lady there, why, bless your heart, it would kill her.” 

But her Ladyship tuok no notice of me. “ Well,” she says 
to the young lassie, “ you hear what he says: are you ready 
to begin ?” 

And the lassie gave a little sigh, a heart-breaking little 
sgh, and she says in a feeble little voice: “ Go on.” 

‘ But,” says I, for I wanted to have an excuse to be off the 
job, “ I wouldn’t do it under a hundred pounds.” 

“ Ob,” says she, “then you shall have a hundred guineas.” 

That was a temptation, mind you, to a chap as wasn’t much 
beforehand in the world, and hadn’t ever had so much as ten 
pounds in his — at once all his life. But I was sorry I 
took the job after all. 
~ “I mun have my supper,” I says, “ first, and think about 


te? 


“ Ring, Amelie,” she says to the maid; “and order up a 


nd a bang-up supper I bad in the Jittle sitting-room: a 
chicken and champagne, and what they call a cure-or-so, out 
of a brown ng; but I didn’t think much o’ that; and I'd 
sooner call it kill-or-so, if I were giving it a name, for eh! 
it did make my head sing above a bit, and I only took about 
a gill of it, to see what it were like. 


Well, when I’d done my supper, I were taken into the 

qones lady’s room, and I began the job. I took it up bit by 

it, washed it in spirits of wine, combed it out hair by hair, 
and so I went on hour by hour. There was nought for it but 
—— and hard work. She seemed to dose a bit, the poor 
ass, ever and again; but work as gently as I would, it must 
have given her a deal of pain. She'd sigh a little now and 
then, and give a little soft moan sometimes ; but eb, she bore 
it all, all her weariness and pain, for all the suftering and 
trouble that were in her eyes—she bore it like an angel from 
heaven. The old woman sat beside us for an hour, till she 
got 80 sleepy she couldn’t keep her eyes open; and then she 

eckons to the maid to come and sit in her place, and she 
goes off to her comfortable bed, I suppose; and by-and-by 
the maid goes fast asleep, and everything seemed asleep but 
me and the lassie. There wasn’t a sound but the wind sough- 
ing among the trees outside, and the murmur of the river 
falling over the weir. 

Well, the job went on, and still as it went on the lassie 
seemed to grow weaker and weaker, and then a big awful 
fear came into my throat. She were dying under my hands. 
_ Conscience says to me: “ Joshua!” says she, “ you're kill- 
ing that nice fine young gal, you're killing her for a hundred 
Hold thy tongue,” I says. “It’s no such thing. 

Us her mother’s doing,” says I—* If she be her mother, her 
breasts are as hard as adamant.” But it were no use. 
Conscience has at me again. “Joshua!” she says, “it’s you 
who are killing the poor Jassie. If you were not at job, they 
could get nobody else to do it. Joshua! throw thy comb and 
acissors into the fire.” 


“Am commed if I don’t too!” says I, quite sudden-like, 


| were about. Her great eyes softened and filled with tears, 
‘and she put out a little white hand out of the wraps, and I 
took it in mine, and says I: “ My dear, do you care so much 
about your hair, that you'd lose the beautiful life God 
Almighty’s given you, and the sweet bright days that may 
follow ? 

“ Oh,” but she says, “ mother !” 

“Mother be ——!” Eh, I'm feared I said a bad word 
there. “Do you care?” says I, aye just like that—* do you | 
care ?” says I. 

And she shook her head. Well, I picked up my scissors | 
again, and in a jifly all the beautiful hair was lying on the | 
floor ; and the poor head was dressed with soft dressing, and | 
I’d waked the maid, and had her missis put to bed, right and | 
tight, and then I gives her a kiss, yes, by , I did. I,} 
Joshua Creecher, kissed the lady Felicia Felixstowe, ay, aud | 
I says, God bless her, as if I'd been her father. And she | 
called me as I was going away, and she says in a little 
whisper: “ I’ve got no money ; take the hair.” 

The maid let me out by the back staircase, without any- | 
body hearing us; and away I went right over hill and dale, | 
as tired and as happy as a man could be. But I were sorry 
about the hundred guineas too. 

Well, it were about six montks after that, a tall, nice-look- | 
ing young chap came into my shop, and says he : “ Creecher,” 
says he, “ have you got a nice plait of bair, real golden hair, | 
as you could sell to a lady as is going to court” 

So, says I, “ Well, no;” for I never meant to sell the hair | 
as the young lady gave me, never! 

“ Well, but,” says he, “ you haven't sold it, have you?” 

“ What business is it of yours?” says I. | 








' 


“My dear,” says he, running out to the carriage, “ it’s | 
gone!” 

“ O Creecher, how could you!” she says, looking out of the 
window a little bit put out, but so sweet, too, bless her pretty 
face! Ay, it was Lady Felicia herself, as bouny as a fairy! 

“Why, your Ladyship!” says I. “ Well, I'm pleased to 
see you. Bless you! I’ve kept your hair for you, my dear, 
and I’ve done it all up in the most beautiful way.—Come in, 
my Lord,” says I. 

“Oh, i'm not a lord,” says he; “I’m only plain Jack 
Thompson of the Holt ;” and says he: “ Creecher, I owe her 
to you, my boy.” 

“ Why, how’s that ?” says I. 

Says he: “The Dook of Dovercourt were wild to have 
| her, and they say he’d asked Lord Cromer, her father, for her 
the very night she was burned; but when he heard she'd lost 
her hair, and was likely to be disfigured, he cried off, else 
they’d have forced her into it; but then I stepped in and 
carried her away.” 

“ Ay,” says I, “and much joy I wish you, Colonel Thomp- 
son,” says I; “and hope you'll accept this hair, sir, as a 
wedding present.” 

“ All right!” he says, “ Creecher ;” but he left a bit of paper 
on my counter. It was a cheque tor a hundred guineas. 

So I didn’t lose by the job, after all. And the carriage 
comes for me every fortnight, to take me to the Holt, to do 
the hair of the young people there; but they come so fast 
that I say they'll overmaster me.—Chambers’s Journal. 


—__ > 
A NOVEL RACE. 


There is something in a race of any kind which appeals at 
once to the sympathies of Englishmen. The announcement 
of a forthcoming “ event” awakens a responsive chord even 
in the sternest and most business-like bosoms. I firmly be- 
lieve that, clever as Mr. Oliphant’s book undoubtedly is, a 
large portion of her Majesty’s liege subjects was sorely dis- 
appointed on finding that The ar Race was only a 
book, and not even a betting-book at that. Is this feeling 
merely the Anglo-Saxon development of the passion for 
gambling, which among Latin races contents itself with a 
pack of cards ‘in a stutly room, but among Englishmen re- 
quires a breezy heath for its board of green cloth, and 
highly-bred horses or highly-trained men for i's cards or dice ? 
I think not, and am inclined to refer the English love for a 
race of any kind to a healthy sympathy with emulation in 
every walk of life, and somewhat also to the grand old “ cer- 
taminis gaudia” inherited from taose doughty Norse pirates, 
our most worthy ancestors. 

It might perhaps have bean thought that the ingenuity of 
man had been so thoroughly ransacked that a new descrip- 
tion of race was almost an impossibility ; but it has been re- 
served for the enterprising gentleman who rejoices in spiky 
moustaches and the title of the People’s Caterer, to demon- 
strate the contrary. 

A postman’s race was, the other day, announced to take 
place at North Woolwich Gardens, over a three-hundred- 
yards course planted with trees at a distance of about ten 
yards from each other; to each tree was to be affixed a num- 
ber, a knocker, and a letter-box, and the men being started in 
heats of four (each men provided with the same number of 
letters) the duty of each competitor was to deliver the regu- 
lation postman’s knock at each tree, drop a letter in the box, 
and, getting over the ground as rapidly as possible, either by 
running or walking, to return to the starting-post. To pre- 
vent this curious race from resolving itself into a mere trial 
of speed—instead of speed and accuracy combined—the 
whole sixty letters representing the number of leafy houses 
to be called at in going and returning, were not to be served 
out to each man, but a dozen letters were to be withdrawn at 
random from each batch, while a single false delivery among 
the forty-eight remaining numbers was to distance the unfor- 
tunate blunderer. Prizes were to be given to the winner of 
the grand heat, the winners of the trial heats, and also to the 
second and third in each heat. 

The novelty of the event, and the peculiarly business-like 
character of the arrangement, attracted my attention, and it 
was with some surprise that I discovered a paragraph going 
the round of the papers, rot only stating that the chiefs of 
the Postal Department declined to smile official sanction on 
| the undertaking, but throwing as much cold water upon it as 
{possible. That the authorities should decline to take any 
| trouble about the matter was conceivable enough, but it ap- 

peared to your contributor that they certainly travelled out of 
| the record in administering a public snubbing to the projec- 
|tor. A postman when he gets a holiday—no very frequent 
| occurrence—has clearly as good a right to attend a race, or 
| even to take part therein, as any other citizen. 

Entertaining some grave doubts as to the probable effect of 
| the official wet-blanket thrown over the project, I betake my- 

self on a fine summer afternoon to Fenchurch-street Station, 
and proceed to discover North Woolwich Gardens, Ever to 








pose the features of the arid landscape. At length some 
huge gasometers—like mushrooms of a monstrous growth 
emerging from the plain—heave in sight, and in a few min- 
ites we are at the gardens famous for baby, barmaid, monkey, 
and other shows. Although some thousands of people are 
present, there is plenty of room for everybody. The blue 
uniforms of the postman pervade the entire gardens, and the 
wives and families, the friends and adherents of those honest 
fellows, muster strongly. The swings are doing a roaring 
trade, and the proprietor vf a huge iron roundabout of the 
bicycle order of architecture can hardly accommodate the 
numerous customers, who seem hugely to appreciate the fun 
of working very hard to spin—like horizontal squirrels— 
round in a circle. Tom Tug—gorgeously arrayed in a new 
and painfully shining hat, and a fearfully and wonderfully 
tight suit of clothes—is walking on the iver terrace holding 
forth energetically, as itseems, to Wilhelmina, in a neat crisp 
cotton print. Iam inclined to suspect that T. T. is doing his 
best to persuade his blushing companion to name the “ day 
the happy d-a-a-ay,” and is asserting his unalterable determi 
nation to forthwith “ bu-u-uy the ring.” 

But, perhaps, like Mr. Blenkinsop, I am “ preematoor,” and 
Tom is only urging his lady-love to join the antiquated but 
by no means obsolete pastime of kiss-in-the-ring. Willel- 
mina proves coy, however, and insists on marching Tom up 
to talk to Jack Ratchet, from the engine factory hard by, who 
is making holidry, and having a good time with his wife and 
children, the latter rather numerous, but nicely graduated as 
to size, like a set of human pandean pipes. It is lucky for 
those little ones that Jack is a skilled workman, and steady 


| Withal, as his smart broadcloth and gold watch-chain testify, 


or those poor little pipes would play a very dismal tune in 
these days of dear beef. Young Sloper and Tom Dashall, 
those rapid youths, who are spending their mosaic-golden 
youth, who revel in exiguous coats, wonderful shirt-collars, 
astounding breast-pins, endless champagne, and B. and 8., are 
conspicuous by their absence. The style of amusement ut 
North Woolwich is too primitive to suit their already jaded 
palates. But the simple, jovial holiday-makers are getting on 
very well without these sparks, and the laughter of merry 
children rings sweetly in the summer air, especially at the 
blissful moment when a huge tray arrives laden with fragrant 
tea, mighty heaps of shrimps in their ruddy brown armour, 
— forests of green water-cresses, and bread-and-butter 
galore. 

But the postmen entered for the race are beginning to col- 
lect at the end of the course—the dark blue uniforms gradu- 
ally sifting themselves out of the crowd of merry-makers— 
and come to the front with the air of men who have a great 
undertaking before them. Some few of the competitors have 
gone to the length of laying aside their uniform altogether, 
and attired in jerseys, with over-coats tied round their necks 
by the sleeves in the approved athletic style, contrive, by 
their would-be pedestrian get-up, to slightly mar the symme- 
try of some of the races. 

The People’s Caterer and his merry men are busily em- 
ployed clearing the course, and the general public relinquish 
with evident reluctance, the new and delightful amusement 
of trying the different knockers, a sport which has kept many 
youths and maidens in high good humor during the after- 
noon, and heavily taxed the powers of much-enduring pater- 
familias in raising his olive branches to the level of the 
coveted noise-producer. The course is cleared at last, the 
trees, all duly accoutred with knocker, box, and number, are 
counted, and preparations made for the start. 

There is no betting on the postman’s race. No“ monkeys” 
are offered on the field; no perspiring Stentors conjure me to 
back one, or proclaim their readiness to bet fabulous odds, 
“bar one.” There are no quiet, business-like inquiries 
whether I know anything; nor have I been interviewed by 
the seedy man of benevolent tendencies who is always burn- 
ing to impart knowledge of a “ good thing,” thus weakly 
frittering away his preternatural information on others, for 
the state of his hat affords ample evidence that the good things 
profit him but little. No private trials have taken place, and 
no straight tip as to the form of the competitors is volun- 
teered. Dim rumors of the prowess of the Walking Postman 
float in the air, but no one is rash enough to spend his money 
in making a favorite. 

At last all is ready, and the four men drawn in the first 
heat stand ready, each man with his packet of cards in his 
hand. One of these, the stalwart fellow in a grey jersey, is a 
good specimen of that well-known character in all racing 
matters—the litigious competitor. He has been in great 
force all the afternoon, asking endless questions, and worry- 
ing the great caterer by propounding to him knotty points as 
to disqualification, the exact meaning of each and every one 
of the conditions, the choice of umpires, and such-like tough 
and uncomfortable subjects. I have a great hope that he 
will be beaten; and my a are undoubtedly with 
the lithe young fellow in plain clothes, who says nothing, but 
takes up his letters and position in silence. 

The word is given, away they go, and at a clipping pace. 
Rat-tat, rat-tat, rat-tat, the air seems full of the postman’s 
knock, so rapidly do the rat-tats succeed each other. The 
stout competitor, who went off with a tremendous rush, is 
dropping into the rear already, and his interesting family, 
craning over the ropes to “see papa win,” is doomed to dis- 
appointment. I hope the discomfiture of papa cn this occa- 
sion will not shake the faith of the family in its head. By 
Jove, the litigious man is leading; I can see his detestable 
grey jersey well in front. They have turned the corner, and 
are now racing back, but Grey-Jacket has lost the pride of 
place. The quiet man leads; rat-tat, rat-tat, rat-tat; Grey- 
Jacket makes a final ettort, but the quiet competitor wins in 
@ canter. 

The litigious man is placec second; and, true to the last, 
no sooner recovers his breath than he lodges an objection 
against the winner for going on the wrong side of a tree. 
The objector takes but little by his motion though, for Num- 
ber One has gone over the whole course, and delivered all his 
letters correctly, so fhe objection is quietly overruled. But 
the objector, though disposed of officially, hovers about for 
hours in a discontented manner, and putting on the air of 
one who has been deeply wronged, pounces like a sort of 
mail-carrying Aucient Mariner upon any unfortunate wight 
who may be weak enough to listen to the yarn of the litigious 
one. 

The heats now follow each other in rapid succession, 
and the interest is well kept up by the crowd of families and 
sympathisers. Meanwhile twilight falls softly over the broad 
river; the lights gleam brightly from the Woolwich shore; 
the illumination of the gardens’ commences; those excellent 





comedians “the Paynes” are filling a crowded theatre with 
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merry peals of laughter; music strikes up on the platform | this, a young Yorkshire woman came up from Hull to Lon- | every tramp who applied ; the ratepayers took the alarm, and 


and daneing begins; but my dancing days, like the postmen’s 
races, are things of the past, and stepping into a railway car- 
<-, I am soon once more in London’s “ seething cauldron.” 
—All the Year Round. 


———_>___—__ 


WHAT CAN WOMEN DO? 


We are all of us discussing women’s rights, and some of us 
women’s wrongs; husbands are supposed to be seriously im- 
pressed with the importance of women’s duties; thoughtful, 
spinsters are thinking how best to enlarge the sphere of wo-! 
men’s employments; men of the fine arts say what they 
think aLout women’s genius ; while philosophers discuss, pro 
and con., the knotty question of women’s intellect. The old 
casuists used to argue that all women will be men in the next 
world; on the ground that a woman is “an accident, an im- 
perfection, an error of nature,” and therefcre not fitted for a 
place of perfect bliss—one exception being made to this rule, 
in the case of the Virgin Mary. As to the less serious dog- 
mas concerning the inferiority of women, they are plentiful 
as blackberries, and some of them provoking enough. The 


vs 


women, however, make a counter-attack occasionally, which | 


somewhat disconcerts the enemy. 
which one stanza runs thus: 


“Quoth Gertrude : 
Thof menne bin stronge, thei womene wronge, 
To quelle hem aye in thrale ; 
Sith womene konne, better nor menne, 
To gide in felde or halle.” 


There is an old ballad of 


Hard must it have, been for that gracious lady who was 
snubbed for kissing her own lord and master. The proud 
Duke of Somerset, we read—that particular duke who is 
handed down in books as “ the proud’’—had a second wife, 
who one day threw her arms round his neck and atfection- 
ately kissed him. Looking at her with haughty coldness, he 
said: “ Madam, my first wife was a Percy, and she would not 
have taken such a liberty!” Clearly, that said duke ought 
never to have had an opportunity of kissing or being kissed. 
As to widows, they have been made the theme of comments 
for unknown ages. Maidens, we are told, sometimes com 
plain of widows for spoiling their chances in the matrimon- 
ial market. There is a document in print which looks very 
like a joke, but which is declared to be bona fide. On March 
1, 1733, a petition was presented to Governor Johnson, of 
South Carolina, signed by sixteen maidens of Charleston, en- 
treating His Excellency’s influence and interference to pre- 
vent the widows from remarrying until the spinsters had 
been provided with husbands, by fining the oftendin 

arties, if no more severe punishment could be inflisted. 

he petition urged: “ The great disadvantage it is to us maids 
is, that the widows by their forward carriage do snap up the 
young men, and have the vanity to think their merits beyond 
ours, Which is a great imposition upon us who ought to have 
the preference.” 

There have been and are women-soldiers. Of the real 
original Amazons of classic times we know very little ; but 
some of the African potentates have Amazon armies; and 
Mrs. Leonewens, in her recent interesting account ot her 
governess-experience at the court of Siam, makes frequent 
mention of the body-guard of Amazons at the palace. Of 
heroic women who have borne arms in war, we frequently 
find mention in story. Marguerite of Anjou, the Countess 
de Montfort, Joan of Arc, the heroine of Saragossa, occur to 
one as examples. — the civil wars, when tke Cavaliers 
disgraced themselves by licentious behavior in some of the 
towns where they were quartered, the young women of Nor- 
wich, we are told, resolved to defend themselves, and peti- 
tioned the House of Commons to form a Maidens’ Troop in 
the Parliamentary army. Women have, on many occasions, 
donned men’s attire, and rendered good service as private 
soldiers — generally impelled by some motive in which a 
husband or lover is concerned. About the middle of the last 
century, a German girl, Anne Sophia Ditzleffin, dressed her- 
self as a young man, enlisted in the militia at Colberg, served 
six months; then entered Prince Frederick’s regiment of 
cuirassiers, served in it for two years, fought at the battle of 
Kunersdorf, was wounded in the arm at Bamberg; next 
joined a battalion of grenadiers, and was wounded at Tor- 
-gau—and did not resume her feminine attire and occupations 
until she had seen four years of this strange soldier-life. 
About the beginning of the oy of George III. a young 
wife of eighteen, feeling miserable at the absence of ber hus- 
band with his regiment in India, endeavored to enlist into 
another regiment just going out: she was frustrated; but it 
is pleasant to read that Sir John Fielding promised to obtain 
for her the pesition of lady’s-maid to some officer’s wife about 
to go out to India. During the stormy times of the French 
Revolution, General Custine had his attention diawn to the 
fact that a woman was serving bravely and honestly asa 
soldier in his army, and had been wounded while fighting in 
the artillery; being dismissed as a woman, her grief and des- 
pondency were such as to induce her readmission, and she 
became aide-major in the staff. During the Peninsular Wan, 
a Spanish lady joined the din of battle under circumstances 
which won the admiration of those who knew the facts of 
the case. In 1810 her husband was a captain in command of 
a battery at Isla de Leon, and she was with him. A shot 
killed him on the spot; his men, confused and irresolute, 
wanted a leader ; whereupon she instantly took the command, 
claimed and obtained the allegiance of the men. For an 
entire weck she behaved so bravely that the general gave her 
her husband’s commission as a captain, knowing that she 
would do credit to it. An English officer of the 79th Foot, 
who saw her, said that she was dressed in full unifurm, rode 
on horseback like a man, and could not have been known for 
other than a man by her appearance. A German woman, 
about twenty-five years cf age, near the conclusion of the 
great Napoleonic wars, presented herself before a German 
committee which was sitting in London; she claimed relief 
as a soldier, and was able to produce reliable testimony that 
she had really fought for five years in the Allied army, and 
had been wounded at Leipsic. In the recent Franco-German 
war, when the Germans entered Lorraine, the highest official 
present in a small French village was the post-mistress. The 
men and youths able and willing to fight placed themselves 
under her guidance, and did their little best bravely; she 
keeping up good discipline, and issuing orders (let us say in 
strategy and tactics) as lieutenant. The gallant post-mistress 
tee recently been decorated with the cross of the Legion of 

onor. 

Canvot women be sailors 2s well as soldiers? ‘They have 
made the attempt, at all events. Early in the reign of George 
Ill. Hannah Whitney, an Irishwoman, served for five years 
in the royal navy, and did not reveal the secret until she re- 
entered what may be called private life, A few years after 
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clothes, and assuming the name of Charles Waddelf. Her 
faithless swain deserted, and she attempted to desert like- 
wise. This brought on detection; and the officers kindly 
gave the poor girl a little money, and dismissed her. The 
newspapers in 1782 told of one Mrs. Cola of Poplar who 
served on board a man-of-war as a sailor, and then, on havin 
a bit of property left her, resumed her feminine position, anc 
took a public house. Early in the present century, a country 
girl aged fifteen left her home, put on boy’s clothes, and 
oftered for service on board a South Sea whaler. Being re- 
fused she apprenticed herself to a waterman, and plied her 
avocation = It was not until she had been upset and 
neacly drowned, in rowing out to the Sir Hyde Parker West 
Indiaman, that she ceased to be “a jolly young waterman,” 
and became a domestic servant in proper femininity of appa- 
rel. There was a girl named Rebecca Ann Johnstone who 
knew what it was to have acru2l father or uncle (it is not 
clear which). He dressed her as) a boy when she was thir- 
teen, and apprenticed her to a collier-ship. She served four 
years, and then ended her sea life after receiving a severe 
beating from the mate for not getting up sufficiently early. 
Another girl, aged fourteen, named Elizabeth Bowden, being 
left an orphan, came from a village in Cornwall in 1807 to 
Truro in search of employment. Destitute and unsuccessful, 
she went to Falmouth, put on boy’s clothes, enlisted as a bo 
on board H.M.S. Hazard, and did good service aloft as wel 
as below for several weeks; after which the poor young 
thing, by the kindness of the chief officers, was enabled to 
resume her proper attire and avocations. One more instance. 
In 1815, when H.M.S. Queen Charlotte, 110 guns, was paid off, 
an African woman was found among the crew, who had 
served eleven years under the name of William Brown. She 
had become an able seaman, and captain of the foretop; she 
had all the traits of the sailor; and no one had suspected her 
secret, which turned out to’ be a cruel husband, to escape 
from whom she had taken to this hard and unfeminine mode 
of life. 

Thus it is that, in most cases where women have become 
soldiers or sailors, husbands or lovers have generally had 
something to do in supplying a motive. Special circum- 
stances have guided the matter in other instances. Why she 
did it, is not narrated ; but the gossiping chronicles which tell 
about centenarians speak of one Mary Hall, who was sexton 
of Bishop's Hill, York, and who lived to the age of a hundred 
and five. There was a peddler, in 1793, who was taken ill at 
an ale-house in Worcester, and, shortly before dying, told his 
(her) story. She had been concerned in the Gordon riots in 
’80; and, fearing capture and punishment, had put on man’s 
dress, and travelled the country as a peddler for thirteen 
years. There was a Norwegian wo.nan, early in the present 
century, who was trained by her father as a juggler, and, 
when a woman, was black-bearded and rough enough to act 
the part of a Turkish juggler at Paris, with turban and robes 
all complete. Some women have been horse-racers; the an- 
nals of the turf are not without examples to prove this. 
Ladies of high birth have been sawyers, but neither as a trade 
nor for the pleasure of the thing. Lady Joan Berkeley, in 
the time of Henry III. used in her later years to saw billets 
and sticks in her chamber, “ as a part of physick” or medical 
regimen ; and some centuries later, Taylor, the Water-poet, 
while satirising the court ladies, said; “ All their exercise is 
pretending to saw billets.” Women have been ambassa- 
dresses, but generally under circumstances of intrigue—which 
courts of any reputation would wish to avoid—as in the case 
of the too-notorious Mrs. Behn, in the time of Charles II. 
Women have been made knights; witness Miss Jane Porter, 
who, after the translation of her “ Scottish Chiefs” and 
“ Thaddeus of Warsaw” into German, was made Lady of the 
Chapter of St. Joachim, and Grand Cross of that Order, in 
Wurtemberg ; and witness the Begums and Ranees who have 
recently become Knights of the Star of India. Women have 
been jesters or jesteresses, filling the same part as the fools in 
old days. There was a female jester at the court of Edward 
II. in 1316; Artande du Puy was “ fool” to Jeanne, queen of 
France in 1373; Madame d@’Or was court fool at Bruges in 
1429; Mademoiselle Levin was fool to the queen of Navarre. 
Other female jesters are named in connection with the courts 
of Charles the Bold, Henri Quatre, Don John of Austria, and 
the Duchess von Sachsen-Weissenfels. The privy-purse ex- 
penses of Princess (afterwards — Mary of England com- 
prise several items relating to “ Jane the fole.” Mary Queen 
of Scots brought with her from France many female jesters, 
one of whom, Nicola la Jardiniere, had been court fool to 
Catherine de’ Medici. Nor is this curious avocation unknown 
in the East; for Mrs. Hornby, in her “ In and About Stam- 
boul,” speaks of the bold wit and hearty laughter of a female 
jester in the harem of Riza Pacha. 


But—and this is more interesting to women as well as men 
to know about—there have been female parish, municipal, 
county, and judicial officers, who maintained their position 
very creditably. One Mrs. Elizabeth Scott was overseer of 
the poor at Lambourne in Essex; and Mr. Justice Ashurst, 
on having to decide concerning the choice of a woman as 
constable in a particular parish, said that women were com- 
petent to serve as commissioners of sewers and overseers of 
the poor; the statute of Elizabeth mentioned “substantial 
householders,” without distinguishing between men and 
women. These were two instances amceng many in the last 
century. Another case was mixed up with a curious con- 
cealment of sex. A woman had for many years kept a pub- 
lic-house at Poplar (probably the same one mentioned in the 
former sailor-paragraph) as a man. She served every office 
in the parish except that of churchwarden ; but just as she 
was about to be chosen to that distinguished post, a man who 
knew her secret threatened to betray her unless she bribed 
him heavily. The mean fellow pursued his advantage to 
such an excess that she became desperate, candidly made 
the facts public, and prosecuted him for some among the 
modes he had adopted for persecuting her; and it is satisfac- 
tory to know that he had several doses of 7. and a 
pretty long imprisonment, for his reward. Every decade 
during the present century has presented examples of women 
engaged officially in parochial and municipal affairs. In 
1820, a woman was appointed and served as overseer of the 
poor in the parish of Kemsing, near Sevenoaks, Kent. The 
same thing occurred five years afterwards at Marston May- 
sey, Wilts. The vestry-book of Bocters Town, county of 
Kerry, records that on Easter Monday 1828, Mrs. Easterly 
and Miss Kells attended and voted. In 1830, during a spi- 
rited church-rate contest at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which the 
ladies took a warm partisan interest, one of them tendered 
her vote; it was accepted and recorded after some hesitation 
and puzzlement on the part of the authorities. It may have 
been a sly joke on her part; but one lady announced that, if 
elected overseer of the poor, she would give a shilling to 
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}don in search of her lover; he had entered the man-of-war | did not provide themselves with such an expensive overs eer 
Oxford at Chatham, and she did the same, putting on sailor’s | In 1852, the Hammersmith vestry discussed the best mode of 


appropriating a sum of money left to the parish; much in- 
terest was taken in rival suggestions, and many women voted. 
The Record newspaper, in 1854, announced that “ Miss Sarah 
Matilda George was recently nominated at a vestry meeting 
asa fit and proper person to fulfil the duties of overseer of 
thé poor of Misson, Notts; and the Retford magistrates have 
made the appointment. Miss George subsequently attended 
a vestry meeting, declared her willingness to fulfil the duties, 
and received the balance due to the parish from the outgoing 
overseer.” A lady acted as churchwarden of the parish of 
Ayleston in Leicestershire so recently as 1857, and was re- 
elected for the following year. 

But higher than parish and municipal offices have been 
filled by women ; those of county and judicial rank must also 
be included. The Venerable Bede tells us that the Abbess 
Hilda presided over an ecclesiastical synod, in deciding some 
point of ;doctrine or discipline. Abbesses had seats in the 
Great Council of 694, In the early history of county courts, 
women sat and decided in equal number with men, or, rather, 
instances of the kind have been placed upon record, One of 
the Harleian Manuscripts informs us that the Countess of 
Richmond, mother to Henry VIL. was a justice of the peace. 
Lady Anne Berkeley had a special commission from Henry 
VIII. under the Great Seal to inquire into certain riots by 
which she had suffered. “She sat in the publique Session 
Hall (at Gloucester), impanelled a jury, received evidence, 
and found Sir Nicholas Poyntz and Maurice Berkeley and 
their fellowes guiltie.” Lady Bartlett was made a justice of 
the peace by Queen Mary, on the ground that “as her ma- 
— was justice of the peace for all England, so Lady Bart- 
ett ought to be for her native county.” In these instances of 
Lady Berkeley and Lady Bartlett, however, each lady was 
made judge in a case where she herself had been injured—not 
exactly in accordance with modern ideas. The famous 
Countess of Derby, in the time of the Commonwealth, was 
on the commission of the peace for Lancaster. Female heir- 
esses have more than once been sheritls of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland ; the deputy or shire clerk attending to such 
matters as were unfitting for awoman. The Countess of 
Thanet, in 1676, was one of these instances; and another 
was Anne, Countess of Pembroke, who, as sheriff of West- 
moreland, sat on the bench with the other judges at the Ap- 
pleby assizes. Female freeholders voted in the state of New 
Jersey as late as 1800; and one of the newspapers of that 
year complimented the ladies for having voted for John 
Adams as President of the United States, he being a greater 
favorite than Thomas Jefferson among religious persons. In 
1865, the colony of Victoria passed an act for what we should 
call rating household suffrage ; it is believed that female rate- 
payers were not intended to be included, but as they were 
not expressly excluded, many women claimed and exercised 
the voting privilege. “ At one of the polling-booths in the 
Castlemaine district,” said the Melbourne Argus, “a novel 
sight was witnessed. A coach filled with ladies drove up, and 
the fair occupants alighted and recorded their votes for a 
bachelor candidate, Mr. Zeab.” At the Sandhurst polling- 
booth, during the same election, about a dozen females vote, 
on the claim of being ratepayers. 'The 7imes, quoting from 
one of the Boston journals in 1870, told of one Miss A. P. 
Ladd, of Augusta, state of Maine, who was appointed by the 
governor and council as a justice of the peace and quorum ; 
she held also the position of chief clerk in the United States 
Pension Agency at Augusta; and had the reputation of pos- 
sessing high business qualifications. In the same year, Chief- 
justice Howe, at Chicago, when asked concerning the fitness 
of certain ladies who had been members of juries in that state, 
declared that, though he had a prejudice against the custom, 
he must say that the jurywomen had acquitted themselves 
with dignity, decorum, and intelligence.—Chambers’s Jour. 
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TRAVELLING MENAGERIE 
TIMES. 


The travelling menagerie used to be a show in itself, 
and had no connection with the equestrian drama. An 
average exhibition of this kind, such as may be remembered 
by people not ps past their prime, was absolutely a minor 
show compared with the great zoologicel caravans with cir- 
cus attachments that now every summer traverse the country 
far and wide. In many cases it took but a couple of vans to 
carry the whole show, alongside of which the keeper and 
his assistants sometimes trudged en foot. I have reminis- 
cences of a quiet old village in which a show of this kind 
made its appearance for the first time. No huge pictorial 
posters heralded its coming, as is the custom in these days 
of big accessories and bright colors. A few modest hand- 
bills were distributed or tacked upon walls and gates, and re- 
markable indeed were the twists given by the villagers to 
some of the words of these. They called the menagerie a 
“ menageria,” and by that word was any zoological collec- 
tion that came along afterward known in the primitive old 
place. Pending the arrival of the show, a kind of awe 
seemed to brood over the people of the village. The street 
was even more hushed and still than usual, harcly a sound 
breaking the silence except the howling of the village curs, 
whose mysterious instinct advised them that strarge beasts 
were at hand. This canine trait did not escape the obser 
vation of Shakspeare. Says Master Slender to Anne Page : 
“ Why do your dogs bark so? Be there bears i’ the town ?” 
Absolutely devoid of ostentation was the entry of that show 
into the village. It came under cover of night, and it was 
by the dim light of tallow candles that the cages were 
trundled out of the vans and deposited in a small build- 
ing prepared for their reception. Awful rumors pervaded 
households during that eventful night. It was whispered 
low but clear that the lion had broken from his cage, and 
was then engaged in decimating the more tender and suc- 
culent portion of the population. The midnight roar of 
the wretched old beast from his den served only to corro- 
borate this rumor, as the sound, vibrating upon demoralized 
ears, appeared to come frem all quarters at once, impell- 
ing old ladies in frilled nightcaps to make tours of inspec- 
tion of the bars and bolts, and little children to pull the 
bedclothes over their innocent heads.—Lippincotl’s Mag. 
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aia slliecctibaton 
Facts FoR THE LAprEs.—Mrs. M. J. Monroe, New York, 


has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 
1858 on family sewing and general manufacture; bas tried 


others, but would rather pay $500 for it than use any other 
machine; it is as good now as when bought. 


See the new 








Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of ** Le Roi Carotte.” 








BOOTH’S THEATRE.— MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 


Pogue.” On Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and Setusday Matinee, 
* Kerry ; or Night and esnemnal and “ Jessie Brown.’ 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EV ERY ¥ EVEN ING,“ PYG- 
malion and Galatea.” 





FIFTH AVENU UE THEATRE. _MONDAY EVENING, 


“ The Road to Ruin.”” Wednesday evening, “ The Belle’s ‘tratagem. v) 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY " EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, in ‘* Genevieve de Brabant.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play of ‘* Agnes.” 








WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
invalids.—The most nutmtive preparation ever offered to the 
pubiic. mae LENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
OHN F. HENRY, data 8 — 3 New York. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the Atzion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE SAN JUAN BOUNDARY. 

Another of the vexed questions included in the Treaty of 
Washington has been adjudicated by the Emperor of Ger- 
many in a sense adverse to the claims of Great Britain, and 
although we feel bound to acquiesce in the decision, we can- 
not disguise the contempt we feel at the attitude assumed by 
certain unscrupulous journalists in their final comments on 
this important subject. The difficulty originated in certain 
provisions of the Boundary Treaty of 1846. By that docu- 
ment the forty-ninth parallel was agreed on asa line of de- 
marcation between the United States and British North 
America, but as Yancouver’s Island, already a British settle- 
ment, wasto the south of that point, the line was deflected 
so asto pass through the main channel from the continent 
to the ocean. At that period the country was but little 
known, and the surveys and soundings showed but one im- 
portant channel, called the Rosario Strait, and the line pass- 
ing to its south would \have secured San Juan to the British 
crown. But under later investigations, it appeared that 
there was also a seaway between San Juan and Vancouver's 
Island, entitled the Canal de Haro, and that line was claimed 
by the American Government as the most in accordance with 
the treaty. The discussion on this difference of an apparently 
trivial character assumed such vast proportions at one period 
as to threaten the most serious complications between the 
two countries, and it was only by the forbearance of the 
British offcer in command of that station that an open rup- 
ture was avoided. The fact was that the value of the San 
Juan Island had been fully recognised in.a strategic point of 
view by both sides, commanding, as it does, the entrance to 
the bay, and thus threatening the communications between 
Victoria and the interior of British Columbia. By the judg- 
ment of the Emperor of Germany, to whese discussion the 
subject was referred, the San Juan Island passes under the 
American flag, but we regret that the difficulties of the 
situation were not lessened§ by a condition that no fortifica- 
tions should be erected at that advanced post of the frontier 
lines. Such a compromise might have been satisfactory to 
both parties. In awaiting the issue of these lengthy 
negotiations, the happy inhabitants of that isle have found 
themselves in the pleasing position of having no taxes to 
pay. It is true that they were also without a country, but 
this abnegation was more than counterbalanced by immu- 
nity from taxation. This pleasant day-dream is at an end, 
and we expect that the free trade proclivities thus engendered 
will continue to bear fruit, and that the custom officers of 
that island will have to be both numerous and keen-sighted 
jf they would prevent the entrance of British wares from 








| across the channel without the payment of tribute to Uncle 
|Sam’s coffers. From that moment the famous spot loses its 
historical importance, and may become a mere smuggler’s 
haunt. 

However unfavorable this award may be to the interests of 


'the new Dominion, we are bound to acquiesce in its pro- 
and Friday evenings, Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, in “ Arrab-na- 


visions. But in accepting the judgment as final, we are not 
prepared to receive with equanimity the envenomed Parthian | 


_|shafts with which some of our New York contemporaries | 


close the struggle. The Herald and Tribune have both lately | 
published a cock and bull story, well worthy of the period | 
when the public feeling of this country was the most highly | 
inflamed against Great Britain. In this report it is stated that | 
the British Ambassador at Berlin—who by the way is not 
Mr. Odo Russell—organized a powerful intrigve at that court 
to prevent the Emperor from signing the award, and in this 
cabal figures prominently no less a personage than the 
Princess Royal of England, now Crown Princess of Ger- 
many. To ary one who is in the slightest degree acquainted 
with the politics of the Prussian Court, this libel becomes at 
once apparent. For very obvious reasons, the Crown Prince 
has carefully abstained from exerting his influence in the 
political debates of the day, and it“is therefore the more 
improbable that the Princess Royal should ever have taken 
part in such an intrigue. However false this rumor wil] 
prove to be, it has served a purpose that the Herald has 
seemingly ever in view, and that is to instil in the public 
mind the most unjust prejudice against British statesmanship 
and national good faith. Such conduct is unbecoming in a 
leading journal of the age. Basil spreads his calumnies 
broadcast in the assurance that some will effect the nefarious 
schemes he has in mind; success may attend his efforts, but 
he cannot escape the unmitigated contempt felt for him by 
all unbiassed educated minds. We entertain this same 
opinion. as regards the Basil of the New York Press, but we 
regret to perceive that the Zridune must needs follow the 
example. From that jourral we expected more sound and 
cosmopolitan views, and an adherence to the Christian maxim 
of judging others as we would be judged ourselves. 





NEEDLESS JEREMIADES. 


Neither the public revenue in Great Britain nor the Board 
of Trade returns as yet show that decrease in commercial 
activity that was to ensue through the perturbating in- 
fluences so apparent during the past season throughout the 
British Isles. The curtailment of production predicted by 
the most eminent writers of political economy, has not yet 
made itself felt in any measurable degree, owing, we sup- 
pose, to the execution of orders already on hand, but the 
reaction due to the advance in the value of coal, iron and 
wages, together with dear money and a poor harvest, must 
soon develop itself, and it remains to be seen whether it 
will be of a mere temporary character, or will assume such 
importance as to menace the commercial supremacy of Great 
Britain in the marts of the world. Whatever may be the 
result, we are evidently about to enter on a cycle when it be- 
hooves all prudent men not to expand their business 
beyond reasonable limits, for the financial transfers are at the 
present moment of such magnitude, and the relations between 
this country and Europe are of so intimate a description, 
that any monetary disturbance arising in London, Paris or 
Berlin, must inevitably make itself felt on this continent, 
and that perhaps at a very ill-timed moment. As the case 
even now stands, the difficulties of commercial transactions 
in the export trade are much enhanced by the feverish 
character of the quotations in Gold and Foreign Exchange, 
and should the monetary stringency in the London market 
show no signs of mitigation, we may find ourselves on the 
edge of a financial tornado, unexampled in our days. 

This, however, may be but as needless a Jeremiade as those 
indulged in by our contemporaries in regard to the decline of 
British commerce. In the expressive language of Signor 
Mantalini, that is going to the demnition bow-wows, as fast 
as retributive fate will allow, and according to their ideas the 
proud position hitherto held by England on the exchanges 
of the world is to revert at once to our American cousin. 
We must admit that the general rise in prices, and the 
enhanced cost of production in Europe, will have a necessary 
influence on British exports, but to no such extent as is 
generally imagined. It is very difficult to divert commerce 
from its usual channels, and if a depression should ensue, 
there would be a reaction from the present prices, that would 
speedily place British products on an equality with those of 
other climes. England has no idea whatever of retiring from 
business, and the commercial relations she has formed in 
every corner of the globe will not be allowed to fall to the 
ground through the sloth of her people, or the want of en- 
terprise on the part of her merchants. And even if she were 
to abdicate that position, there would be no chance for the 
United States to claim the succession, hampered and enfee- 
bled, as they are, with fiscal laws that prohibit any possible 
extension of their foreign trade. One advantage must, never- 
theless, accrue to this country through these purturbations 
in the European labor markets; and that is in an increase of 
the emigration to these siores of skilled artisans and expe- 
rienced agriculturists. Should, to this valuable adjunct toa 
nation’s riches, be assimilated some laws favoring an exten- 
sion of their foreign commerce, the United States might enter 
into rivalry with Great Britain, but as long as protection 
reigns, there is no chance of their supplanting her commer- 





cial influence, and it is useless to enlarge on such a subject. 


CURRENT NOTES. 

It has not often been the fate of nations to undergo within 
the {space of two centuries such stringent processes of 
denationalization as have been applied to Alsace and Lorraine 

|in directly opposite directions within that period. The 
| denizens of those contested regions who are being re- 
| Germanized in no soft-handed manner may still thank the 
milder principles of the age that it is not with them as it 
| Was with their great-grandfathers, when Louis XIV. deter- 
mined on turning them into Frenchmen. As soon as 
| Strasburg had been clutched by the surreptitious tour de 
| force of October, 1680, Louis took the Cathedral from its 
Protestant worshippers, in spite of promise given, and handed 
it over to the Roman Catholic prelate. All Lutheran 
officials were displaced; in the country parishes even the 
Protestant pastors were turned out, though at Meysenheim 
the women made a gallant stand and thrashed the French 
ejectors before the process was completed. French names 
were given to many places, instead of the old German names, 
On the 4th of June, 1685, a mandate was issued to the eftect 
that every Protestant who should embrace the Catholic 
religion should be excused from the payment of debts for 
three years. And another equally arbitrary enactment, 
possibly more popular with the daughters than with the 
fathers of Alsace, ordained that the French fashion in dress 
should be adopted by all young persons of the female sex 
Now, as the old Frankfort Relator observes, it was a very 
costly matter for the Germans to imitate the French in dress, 
and hitherto the magistrates of Strasburg had been strict in 
requiring the maintenance of the national costume. The 
men, too, came in for their prohibition: they were forbidden 
any longer to wear the high-pointed hat of former days. 
The writer of the “ Frankfort Relation” in 1694 says :—“ The 
French Ministry have again invented extraordinary means of 
extorting money. All the clergy are forced to purchase their 
offices over again. The poll tax in Alsace and the 
Palatinate was very high on all officials, and every man 
(non-official) was required to pay 1 reichsthuler, every woman 
1 guiden; half those sums was raised on each child; 6 
kreuzers on every cock, 4 kreuzers on every hen,” ete. When 
he annexed Lorraine ten years previously, Louis had pro- 
ceeded in the same uncompromising style to denationalize 
the province ; removing all officials who were suspected of 
entertaiuing German sympathies, and forcing the young 
nobility into. the ranks of his army. All the treasures of 
Nancy he removed to Paris. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes that while the echoes of the 
controversy as to the complicity of Gregory XIII. in the St. 
Bartholomew massacre have scarcely died away, the fire at 
the Escurial is reviving the recollection of the unquestioned 
complicity of his successor, Sixtus V., in another of the great 
anti-heretica! exploits of the times. To travellers in Spain, 
Philip II. is perhaps most familiarly known as the builder of 
that gigantic palace-monastery. By English people in general 
he is remembered as the ambitious King who despatched the 
Armada, in the confident hope that he would thus destroy 
the English heresy in its own home. But it was not till the 
publication of Baron Hitbner’s “ Sixte-Quint” that we knew 
the exact nature of the encouragement that he received from 
that Pope, or the terms on which he stood towards him 
The despatches of Olivarez, his Minister at Rome, are among 
the most amusing and instructive of State papers as to the 
secret ways of kings and pontiffs that modern researches have 
made public property. Sixtus had promised something more 
substantial than his blessing to the anti-heretical crusade in 
the shape of a solid subscription towards its expenses. The 
moment that rumors of failure reached the Spanish Embassy, 
Olivarez hastened to the Pope before they could get abroad, 
and asked for payment. Sixtus listened to him quietly at 
first, though violently twisting his hands about after his 
fashion. At length he lost his temper, and protested that he 
would pay nothing till he heard news of the expedition. 
Olivarez replied, that he would report what he had said to 
Philip, who would be seriously displeased at the Pope’s 
breaking his word. Sixtus then took refuge in the plea that 
he was not at liberty to dispose of the Holy Sce without the 
consent of the cardinals. In another despatch Olivarez told 
Philip that Sixtus by no means appreciated his zeal “ for the 
extirpation of heretics and the salvation of souls,” and cared 
little for the loss «f the Armada—not because he loved 
England, but because he was jealous of Philip’s enormous 
power andinfluence. In fact, the peculiar personal characters 
of the two rivals permanently embittered all their intercourse 
to the end. 

In the chronique of the new number of the Revue des Deur 
Mondes, M. de Mazade, while felicitating England and the 
United States on the result of the Geneva arbitration, ex- 
presses strong doubts as to any general benefit to Europe 
following from the deliberations of the tribunal. It has 
not (he says) succeeded in establishing any definite law of 
arbitration. Many questions escape, and will always escape, 
such pacific modes of settlement. In the passions, in the 
interests, and in the inevitable antagonisms of nations there 
are sources of conflagrations which no wisdom and no moral 
authority can prevent. M. de Mazade is glad to see England 
taking the award against her “so philosophically.” Of 
course, she can easily pay the fifteen million of dollars. 
“ The mere cash-wound will soon be healed; but is it certain 
that the English only pay for the negligences of their neu- 
trality during the war of the American secession? Perhaps 





they pay yet more for the faults of their policy of the last 
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few years.” By withdrawing from all part and lot in the 
world’s affairs, and seeking to occupy herself only with her 
material interests, England has seen her influence in Europe | 
sensibly diminish, and she has already suftered for this sort | 
of “systematic effacement” by more than one mortification 
unknown to her in former times. The United States, M. de 








the terrier ant to destroy the cotton and boll worm in the | of appreciative readers, who will be certain to devour with 
Southern States. This ant is harmless to vegetation, but avidity whatever she may send them. 


makes short work of any insect or small animal which | 


encroaches on its premises. A scorpion, an insect very | Loring. A story not deficien 


tenacious of life, was killed by the ants in three minutes, a 


Olive Varcoe. A Novel. By Francis Derrick. Boston: 
t in ability, although its ability 


‘ ‘ |is by no means of the highest order. The plot possesses 
centipede in four minutes, a tarantula in less than two} much ingenuity, 


and there are some happy touches of 


Mazade thinks, would not have shown themselves so tena- | minutes, and a snake nine fect long in fifteen minutes. The | character. The self sacrifice of the heroine, which forms 


cious in the Alabama affair had they not felt they could do it | Picayune’s correspondent is convinced that if the terrier ant) the real theme of the story, 
can be introduced into the Southern States the cotton and | of feelin 
; : : ‘ g, 
boll worm would soon be a thing of the past. But if the | siderable power. Exag 
ants are as destructive as alleged, and can settle a nine-foot book, and this is manifest to an extent that detracts greatly 
from its merit. 


without any risk. “ England has to pay only fifteen million 
dollars to-day; but it remains to be seen if this system will 
not cost her far more in the long run, if at some future time 
she finds herself in the painful and perilous alternative of 
yielding everything or having to pay at one blow for the 
consequences of a policy which will not have better served 
her interests than it will have helped to maintain her au- 
thority as a great European nation.” 

An Italian professor has made researches, says the Garden, 
which lead him to assert that vegetable perfumes exercise a 
healthful influence on the atmosphere, converting its oxygen 
into ozone, and thus increasing its oxidizing influence. The 
essences that develop the largest quantity of ozone are those 
of Cherry Laurel, Cloves, Lavender, Mint, Juniper, Lemons, 
Fennel and Bergamot ; those that give it in less quantity are 
Anise, Nutmeg, Cajeput, and Thyme. The flowers of the 
Narcissus, Hyacinth, Mignonette, Heliotrope, and Lily of the 
Valley develop ozone in closed vessels. Flowers destitute of 
perfume do not develop it, and those which have but slight 
perfume develop it only in small quantities. As a corollary 
from these facts, the professor recommends the use of flowers 
in marshy districts, and in places infested with animal emana- 
tions, as the powerful oxidizing influence of ozone may 
destroy them. The inhabitants of such regions should 
surround their houses with beds of the most odorous flowers. 


A London daily paper publishes a letter from a correspon- 
dent in which he graphically describes the discovery of a 
viper in his boot after bathing at one of the holiday resorts. 
If the letter had ended here we should not have noticed it; 
but the writer goes on to give a short clinique on the treat- 
ment of snake-bites. The advice to “ ply the patient copiously 
with whisky and strong doses of ammonia” is good, and has 
received ample sanction; but the addendum of “ together 
with an infusion of sound, unadulterated tobacco” we strongly 
protest against as likely to do incalculable mischief. 
Numerous instances of the fatal effects of small doses of 
tobucco are on record, and Sir Charles Bell and Sir Astley 
Cooper have commented on the rapidity with which the 
heart’s action can be paralyzed by its administration. Many 
years ago our own columns, says the Lancet, contained the 
particulars of a case of obstruction of the bowels, in which 
an injection composed of three drachms of tobacco in a pint 
of water produced death in an hour and a half. We believe 
that in America several deaths have occurred from the use of 
a weak injection in hernia. With regard to the local 
application of tobacco, there are very few circumstances in 
which we should recommend its use—certainly not in the 
bite of a British viper. Tobacco poultices applied to an 
abraided surface of the skin have often caused death. The 
first eflect of the introduction of the drug into the system in 
moderate doses, as in smoking, is stimulant; this is owing to 
the absorption of the carbonic acid and ammonia which it 
contains. But if a large dose were introduced, as in drinking 
the infusion, it would act as a powerful sedative, and, if in 
sufficient quantity, would paralyze the heart and produce 
syncope. Tobacco may be said to contain two distinct 
poisons with different lethal aspects—nicotine and an empy- 
reumatic oil; the former kills by its action on the cardiac 
organism, and the latter by annihilating the functions of the 
braia without directly influencing the circulation. 

The Russian papers publish various particulars about the 
rupture between Russia and Khiva. The Khan of Khiva is 
described as “a young man of twenty-seven, with great 
military abilities and insatiable ambition, who openly pro- 
Claims his determination not to leave a fuot of ground to the 
foreign invaders in Central Asia, and has for some time been 
securing ullies for a campaign against Russia.” He not only 
sent his emissaries into the Russian territory of Mangischlack 
to stir up an insurrection among the Kirghiz, but dispatched 
an embassy to Calcutta to‘apply for the assistance of England. 
The Viceroy adviced a reconciliation with Russia, upon which 
the ambassador replied: “This cannot de, for Russia has 
deeply offended the Khan; she has not even sent him a dis- 
patch sealed with a golden seal, though he is equal in rank 
to all other sovereigns.” At a grand council held by the 
Khan some of the members declared themselves opposed to a 
war with Russia. Yesi-Mourad, one of the Khan’s uncles, 
then rose and said: “ When I was a boy, people were already 
talking of the danger of a Russian invasion. This danger was 
averted ; the Muscoviie fears us. I have grown old, and have 
not seen a Russian yet; nor shall we see them in our coun- 
try. But if we act like cowards and give up our prisoners, 
our power will depart from us. The Turcomans and Kir- 
ghiz will attack us, and Khiva will be shamefully subdued.” 
The speech made a great impression in the council, and it 
Was unanimously resolved not to yield to the Russian de- 
mands. Three Russian columns have now been sent against 
the Khan from Bisen-Axti, Karakoum and Ust-Urt; but it is 
expected that they will find the task of conquering Khivaa 
hard one, as the Khivans are brave and enterprising, and 
have a large army. 

{& A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune recommends 
the introduction from South America of an insect known as 


snake in fifteen minutes, might not their introduction be a | 
little dangerous. Having finished the cotton worms, perhaps 
they ‘would acquire an appetite for the cctton-pickers, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in Yale College. New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 
The author of this volume is well known as a high autho- 
rity upon the whole range of subjects whereof it treats ; his 
claim to speak ez cathedra upon such matters could hardly be 
questioned, and, therefore, to the large majority of his 
readers his function is solely that of a teacher, since compa- 
ratively few can boast of more than a very superficial know- 
ledge either of Oriental literature, or linguistic science. He 
is most widely known ac the author of a volume of lectures 
upon “ Language and the Study of Language,” a volume 
which presented many of the more important results of 
modern science in a clear and attractive form, beside furnish- 
ing many interesting views and theories peculiar to,the author. 
It is impossible to examine a work of Prof. Whitney’s, even 
in the most superficie] manner, without being deeply im- 
pressed by the breadth and thoroughness of his scholarship, 
and without being charmed by the elegance of his style. 
And these two qualities are so rarely found in combination, 
where pure science furnishes the topic of discourse, that their 
union is always to be hailed with delight. The mere sciolist 
is very apt to parade his defective knowledge, and ill-judged 
conclusions in a graceful and even brilliant style. Feeling 
the weakness and poverty of his resources, he is careful to 
clothe them in brave apparel, and to marshal them with a 
flourish of trumpets. Had it been possible, the valiant Fal- 
staft would doubtless have arrayed his ricketty corps in the 
richest panoply, befitting the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war.” On the other hand the profound scientist 
too often conveys truth through a medium unattractive, and, 
to the general reader, even repellant. The present volume 
is composed of thirteen papers, now collected together for 
the first time, which have appeared in various journals within 
the last twenty years. A large proportion of them, however, 
have been published within three years in the “ North Ame- 
rican Review.” The author has conferred a substantial 
benefit upon men of learning, by gathering together these 
valuable articles, and presenting them in a convenient and 
accessible form. We are also persuaded that the volume 
will find a welcome and be highly appreciated by scores of 
readers, outside of learned circles. A certain portion of the 
volume possesses little interest, save to those absorbingly en- 
gaged in the study of Oriental literature and history ; 
but by far the larger part cannot fail to be 
highly interesting to every intelligent reader. In 
our limited space it would be impossible to give even 
the most rapid summary of the various treaties con- 
tained in this volume. The Vedas, and the history of Vedic 
literature, are made the subject of a searching and com- 
prehensive analysis. The whole subject is unfolded with a 
clearness and simplicity which calls for the warmest praise ; 
and thus a large amount of knowledge, upon a most im- 
portant topic, becomes readily accessible to the general 
reader. The author has also given us an admirable treatise 
upon the Avesta, the Scriptures of the Persian race. The 
remainder of the volume is occupied with dissertations upon 
language. In this department we notice two reviews of 
Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” and a 
most acute examination of three singular theories in regard 
to the origin of language. Here the author appears as a 
critic, and displays controversial ability of the highest order. 
Anything more thorough, logical and brilliant than his con- 
sideration of these various theories, it has seldom been our 
good fortune to encounter in polemical literature. His 
arguments follow each other with precision and irresistible 
effect, and his keen wit is employed in the happiest manner. 
The volume concludes with an essay upon “ Language and 
Education,” which is distinguished by moderation, and great 
practical wisdom. The presentation of the book is in all 
respects creditable to the publishers. 

Within the Maze. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. Another of the 
highly seasoned productions, for which this authoress is 
famous. It is no less exciting than the other works which 
have emanated from her very prolific pen. It displays her 
usual characteristics, and will undoubtedly meet with the 
same favor which has been extended to her former works. 
The same literary and artistic sins which have ever distin- 
guished her writings, are abundantly displayed in this story ; 
but it is hardly worth while to comment upon Mrs. Wood’s 
literary sins, for unfortunately her success is in nowise 
affected by them, and would not be, were they quadrupled 





both in number and offensiveness. She enjoys a large circle 








is related with much tenderness 
and here the author occasionally manifests con- 
geration is the worst failing of the 


The Adventures of a Marquis. By Alexander Dumas. 


Philadeiphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. This is another 
volume of the edition of Dumas’ works, to which we have 
from time to time called our readers’ attention. The story 
itself needs no further comment at our hands. 


The Lives of General U. S. Grant, and Henry Wilson. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. A campaign 
edition for popular circulation. So short a time remains in 
which books of this class will possess any interest whatever, 
that anxious inquirers after truth should make all haste to 
profit by their stores of invaluable knowledge. 


Faustina. A Novel. By the Countess Hahn-Hahn. 
Boston: Field, Osgood and Co. We look upon the transla- 
tion of this work asa mistake, for not even the halo of ro- 
mance with which the authoress has surrounded her heroine 
can palliate the vicious principles with which the work is 
leavened. Asa study of the passions, “ Faustina” is equal to 
anything that George Sand has ever written, but the young, 
the pure, and the gifted, to whose favor the work is com- 
mitted, would do well to iguore the trust thus confided to 
them, for not all the gorgeous tints of flowery rhetoric can 
efface the slimy traces of the reptile in this effective story of 
a woman’s temptation. 


The Lady of Lyndon. A Novel. By Lady Blake. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Co. This is a very pleasing addition 
to the series of novels issued by this firm, for although there 
is nothing sensational in its plot, the moral it inculcates is 
pure, healthy, and instructive, while its literary qualifications 
cannot be gainsaid. It is in the keen analysis of character, 
rather than in dramatic interest, that lies the charm of Lady 
Blake’s productions, and “ The Lady of Lyndon” can but 
enhance her reputation as one of the most talented writers 
of the day in that especial style. The book is handsomely 
bound, and presents a very attractive appearance. 

A Waiting Race. A Novel. By Edmund Yates. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. Although the tone of this work 
is of a very questionable order, it is impossible to ignore the 
talent and effect with which it is written. This picture of 
life may be realistic, but we doubt the theory on which the 
plot is based, belonging, as it does, to a school foreign to 
English society. Rakes, gamblers, and women with a taint 
to their fair names are not a pleasant social study, and the 
impression left on the reader’s mind on finishing the perusal 
of this work is one of pity that so much wit, epigram, and 
style should be squandered on such worthless subjects. In 
some people’s judgment, there may be another redeeming 
feature, and that is the intensity of power with which the 
work is brought to its climax, holding the reader enthralled 
to the very last page, and in this the novelist has perhaps 
achieved his end. 

The Outcast and Other Poems. By J. W. Watson. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. If, as the publishers 
announce in their preface to this work, poetry is a drug in 
the market, it is owing in a great measure to the poets them- 
selves. Commonplace imagery cannot be made sublime by 
the mere power of lyrical jinglings, and if the gems are not 
of intrinsic merit, they are unworthy of the setting with 
which they are thus encircled. The author of these poems 
possesses an ardent imagination and a pleasing power of 
expression, but seemingly in many of his productions lacks 
that gift of genius which alone can arouse enthusiasm in the 
human breast. His chief aim is to afford bitter contrasts, 
whence a sad moral is adduced, and although there are many 
subjects in this little handsome volume that are treated with 
skill and effect, we doubt whether more than a mere epheme- 
ral fame can be achieved with such limited resources. As, 
however, on this vexed question of poetic effusions there is 
far from unanimity of judgment, we recommend our readers 
to. examine Mr. Watson’s last work, and form their own 
conclusions. 

The Married Belle. By Julia P. Smith. New York: G. 
W. Carleton and Co. This is a very interesting novel ef 
American life, and we can safely class it among the best pro- 
ductions of the season. The old, old story of marrying for 
wealth is told with great dramatic effect, and although there 
are vulgar effects that should on future occasions be care- 
fully avoided, itis impossible to ignore the talent with which 
the divers characters are evolved, and the interest of the plot 
maintained to the last. 

The Story of Sibylle. From the French of Octave Feuillet. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. This delightful novel, 
in which is depicted with intense pathos the subtle influence 
of Love and Faith on an impressionable heart, forms a noble 
companion to “ The Romance of a Poor Young Man,” by the 


game author. It is pleasant, but rare, to find among the 


French literary productions of the day a novel so pure in 


character, and yet so full of interest as is this same story of 


Sibylle’s life, and we cordially recommend it, for its intrinsic 
merits, to popular approval. 
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TWILIGHT. 
BY ASTLEY BALDWIN. 
Clear shines the roselight in the west, 


The daisy, bathed in evening dew, 
Takes rest, tc bloom the morn anew. 


The red sun flushes o’er the vines, 
Its glory lights the sombre pines : 

It steeps in gold the furze-clad fells, 
And tinges all the pale bluebells. 


Balm doth the white syringa shed 
Upon the night; her velvet head 
The violet pansy slow uprears, 

To catch the Twilight's silver teavs. 


A thrush sits on the apple-spray, 
Singing farewell unto the day : 

And as the aiz grows dusk and dim 
The sweeter comes his vesper hymn. 





O’er the rich orchard, all ablow, 

The pear-trees strew their scented snow : 
The summer eager ra green and rank, 
The glowworms gild the neighboring bank. 


The grey moth flutters neath the eaves, 
A faint breeze stirs the cherry leaves : 
Dies off the farmboy’s homeward shout, 
And one by one the lights go out 


In cottage casements: and the stars 

Seam Night’s black robe with silyer bars— 
Sleep gathereth all things to her breast, 
“And Silence joineth hands with Rest! 



























LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A complete edition of the poems of Charles XV., late King 
of Sweden, will shortly be brougi:t out at Stockholm. 

Mr. Edward E. Freeman has written a “ General Sketch of 
European History,” as the first volume of an historical course 
for schools. 

Mr. John Forster’s “ Life of Charles Dickens” has reached 
its twelfth edition. 


An English translation of M. Edmond About’s little book 
on political economy, the“ Workmen’s A B OC,” is announced. 
Lord Cathcart, the president of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, has offered a prize of £100 for the best essay on the 
causes of, and remedy for, the potato disease. 

It is said that Mr. Darwin’: new work on “ Expression in 
Animals,” a subject to which he has devoted great attention, 


will shortly be published in England, as well as a German 
translation by Dr. Carus. 


The cushat murmurs on her nest : | 






























































It is stated that Mr. Edward Jenkins, author of “ Ginx’s 
Baby,” ete., intends to publish a Christmas story, and that it 
will take up the question of the agricultural laborer. It will 
be entitled “ Little Hodge,” and is to be issued in the style of 
Charles Dickens’s Christmas stories, at one shilling. 

M. Gennadios, the eminent Professor of Greek Literature 
at the University of Athens, has arrived in London for the 
purpose of looking over ancient works in the British Museum, 
and personally superintendiug the publication of a new work 
on Thucydides. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is writing “ The Life and Adventures 
of Alexandre Dumas,” in which the singular career of Du- 
mas, and his strange system of manufacturing books, will be 
related. 

The Rev. Dr. Schiller-Szinezzy is engaged in carrying 
through the press his learned and elaborate Catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the University Library of Cambridge, on the 
compilation of which the Doctor has been working for several 
years past. 

A find, which may turn out to be an interesting one, has 
been made by Dr. Grant, of the American mission at Cairo, in 
the shape of a Hebrew MS. of portions of the Bible. It was 
found in a synagogue in the neighborhood of Cairo, reported 
to have been built forty-five years before the second temple 
was destroyed. It was carefully deposited in a niche in the 
wall, ten feet above the ground, and had to te secured b 
means of a ladder. Portions, at least, of this MS., which still 
awaits proper examination, are supposed to be very old. 


It is stated that the Rev. Charles New, of the Livingstone 
Search and Relief Expedition, is engaged on a work entitled 
“ Life, Wanderings and Labors in Eastern Africa, with an 
Account of the First Successful Ascent of the Equatorial 
Snow-Mountain, Kilima-Njaro, with Remarks on the East 
African Slave Trade.” 

Italy is contributing her mite to the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg. Professor Angelo de Gubernatis, editor of 
the “ Rivista Europea,’ has sent upwards of 200 volumes, 
and Signor Carlo Usigli has presented more than 500 
volumes. 

A novel is in the press by General Sir Henry Vincent, one 
of the oldest general officers in her Majesty’s service, whose 
career is well known. 

Mr. Llewelyn Jewitt will shortly give to the world a “ His- 
tory of Geramijc Art in Great Britain,” a work on which he 
has been engaged for some considerable time. 

It is stated that the damage done to Canterbury Cathedral 
by the recent fire will necessitate an expenditure on the 
edifice of about £4,000. 

Mr. Robert Charles Bell, one of the best line engravers of 
recent years, and who has engraved a number of plates for 
the “Art Journal,” after paintings by eminent artists, has 
just died in Edinburgh. 

George Cruikshank, the well-known artist, completed his 
80th year on the 29th ult. 

The journals of Rome state that the architects attached to 
the works at the Pretorian Camp have discovered subterra- 
nean vaults of immense extent, having ramifications in ditler- 
ent directions. 


The Liverpool corporation has purchased two pictures, 
one by J. W. Oakes, and the other by F. W. W. Toptam, 


which will hereafter form partof the permanent gallery ot 
art in that towaz, 
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THE LAST HALF-CENTURY OF THE STAGE. 
( Conclusion.) 


The account of such dramatic failures is distressing ; and 
still more so is the information we incidentally receive from 
Mr. Planche of the manners—or rather want of them—greed, 
stupidity, and coarseness of manners. Our author himself 
seems to us to have done his best to spoil them. We are in- 
debted, as we have said before, to Mr. Planche for the aboli- 
tion of those ridiculous anachronisms of the stage which per- 
mitted a bag-wig to Brutus, and a gold-laced suit to Macbeth ; 
but we did not know, until we read these “ Recollcections,” 
that this good service—involving, as it did, much time, and 
trouble, and study—was rendered to the British drama gra- 
tuitously, “ solely and purely for that love of the stage which 
has ever induced me to sacrifice all personal considerations 
to what, I sincerely believed, would tend to elevate as well as 
adorn it.” A ludicrous result of this beneficial change oc- 
curred at the Coburg, now known as the Victoria Theatre 
A piece was produced there under the title of the “ Battle of 
Hastings,” which the playbill (in imitation of the Covent 
Garden programme) set forth, would be acted in the most 
appropriate costumes, “a list of authorities being quoted for 
the new dresses and decorations from those general works on 
costume and armor which I had enumerated in the announce- 
ment of ‘ King John.’” However, the occurrence was, at all 
events, a compliment, and Mr. Planche, in company of his 
friend Dr. Coombe, the learned Keeper of the Medals at the 
British Museum, went to feast their eyes upon this specimen 
of medieval armory the first night. “I will not attempt to 
describe dresses that were indescribable, even by the indefi- 
nite term of conventional, and in which I could not detect 
the faintest resemblance to any portrayed in the works so un- 
blushingly cited; but the banners of the rival hosts had ob- 
viously been painted from authorities which would have been 
admitted indisputable by the whole College of Heralds. 
Armorial bearings, it is true, were not known in the days of 
the Conqueror, but overlooking that slight anachronism, and 
the rather important fact, that the arms were not even those 
borne by the direct descendants of the contending chieftains, 
the coats, crests, and supporters displayed were heraldically 
correct, and undeniably those of a English worthies, 
noble and gentle, for they were nothing less than the funeral 
hatchments of some score of lords, ladies, baronets, and mem- 
bers of parliament, which, having hung for the usual period 
on the walls of their family mansions, had reverted to the 
undertaker, «nd been ‘ furnished’ by him, for a consideration, 
to the liberal and ——— lessee of ‘ the Coburg.’ There 
they were, and no mistake. Simply taken out of their frames, 
and without any alteration of the well-known lozenge form, 
hoisted on poles, some surmounted by cherubims, others b 
skulls with cross-bones. A wicked wag might have managed, 
by the exercise of a little ingenuity, tu have appropriated the 
. Letehenente? to the principal personages. he ambitious 
Norman duke, who aspired to a kingly crown, might have 
been preceded by one which bore for motto, ‘Spero meliora.’ 
A hint might have been conveyed to the bellicose Bishop of 
Bayeux by another, with ‘In colo quies;’ and the royal 
Saxon standard might have drooped over the prostrate Ha- 
rold, with ‘ Requiescat in pace.’” 

It is curious enough that this artistic eye for archeological 
correctness—so meritorious in itself—should in a manner 
have eventually cost our author his wits; for surely a man 
must have lost his wits, or, at all events, some of them, and 
especially his sense of humor, to have permitted himself to 
be made a herald. Mr. Planche, to our very great commisera- 
tion, writes himself down on the title-page of these volumes, 
“Somerset Herald,” and we must say that the only things 
that we find dull in them are those which refer to that un- 
fortunate calling, and to the very great, but exceedingly 
uninteresting personages to whom it is the means of intro- 
ducing us. To be made to pass from the green room of old 
Drury to the salons of duchess-countesses, and the waiting- 
chambers of kings of Spain, is for Mr. Planche’s readers at 
least, however he may have enjoyed the ascent himself, an 
experience which they would have gladly been excused. 
However, he confesses himself that he has “armor on the 
brain,” and remonstrance would be prebably thrown away 
upon a gentleman who rides his hobby, as it were, in “ hous- 
ings,” and perceives a meaning in prancing unicorns and 
rampant griffins. Before his stage reforms, let us remember, 
the only notion of dramatic “ spectacle” was something ex- 
pensive, quite apart from its beauty and fitness; of which the 
following is an amusing example. An enormous looking- 
glass curtain or act-drop had been advertised at one of the 
theatres for many weeks, “und was confidently counted upon 
as an immense attraction. The house was certainly crowded 
the first night, and I was amongst the number of the curious, 
if not of the sanguine spectators. After an overture, to which 
no attention of course was paid by the excited and impatient 
audience, the promised novelty was duly displayed; not one 
entire plate of glass—that could not have been expected—but 
composed of a considerable number of moderately sized plates 
—I have seen larger in some shop-windows—within an ela- 
borately gilt frame. The effect was anything but agreeable. 
The glass was all over finger or other marks, and dimly re- 
flected the two tiers of boxes and their occupants. It was no 
imposition, however; it was a large mass of plate-glass, and 
in those days must have cost a great deal of money. There 
was consequently considerable applause at its appearance. 
The moment it ceased, some one in ihe gallery, possessing a 
stentorian voice, called out: ‘That’s all werry well. Now 
show us summut else!’ What more cutting commentary 
could the keenest wit have made upon this costly folly ?” 

This was not the only occasion on which “ the gods” ce- 
lighted Mr. Planche’s ears; when a very bad melodrama was 
being represented, which was also carelessly put upon the 
stage, it once met with this remonstrance : “ We don’t expect 
no grammar, but you might let the scenes meet.” The book, 
indeed, as might be expected, teems with anecdotes of the 
stage, many of which it would have been a pity not to have 
had recorded. Mr. David Morris was a theatrical manager of 
unusual honor and principle; and “ if Providence had added 
to these qualifications the talents of theatrical management,” 
would have doubtless been a great success in his vocation ; 
but on the other hand, he thought he pcssessed them. “ Ful- 
filling faithfully his own obligations, he expected, justly 
enough, equal rectitude on the part of others. Observing, 
one morning at the rehearsal cf some music, that one of the 
band was quiescent, he leant over from the pit in which he 
was standing, and touched him on the shoulder: ‘ Why are 
you not playing, sir?—' I have twelve bars’ rest, sir, an- 
swered the musician.— Rest! Don’t talk to me about rest, 
sir! Don’t you get yoursalary,sir? Rest when you've done 
your work, and not in the middle of it!” If Mr. Morris 
found nobody on the stage by eleven o'clock, he instantly or- 
dered a rehearsal “of something or other,” for he paid his 








people, and was resolyed they should earn theirmoney, “So 
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he poor stage-manager had a pleasant time of it. Tom Dib- 
din, one of the sons of the celebrated nautical poet, and him- 
self the author of many popular dramatic pieces, held that 
responsible position at the Haymarket in 1823, and had en- 
gaged to write a comedy for that theatre. Some weeks hay- 
ing elapsed, and no portion of it being forthcoming, Morris 
attacked him one day as he was coming through the box- 
office. ‘Mr. Dibdin! Where is the comedy you promised 
me ?—‘ My dear sir, what opportunity have I for writing? I 
am on the stage all day from ten or eleven in the morning 
till four in the afternoon. Run home to my dinner, and back 
again to see “the curtain up, and remain ti)l it finally falls, 
long after midnight. I never have any time for composi- 
tion.’—‘ No time! What do you do on Sundays?” 

We sometimes hear the expression “ sold for a song” as a 
synonym for cheapness. This, however, seems not to be al- 
ways just, for Mr. Planche tells us that, for the well-known 
ditty of “Gentle Zitella,’ written by himself, the late Mr. 
Chappell received upwards of one thousand pounds the first 
year of his possession of it, and continued to make a consider- 
able income out of it long afterwards. On the other hand, 
observes Mr. Planche naively, “I profited by it not one shil- 
ling.” By a law enacted since that period, however, it ap- 
pears that the author of a song in a drama is allowed to have 
some pecuniary interest in it. 

In 1831, Mr. Planche introduced upon the stage the first 
of those charming mythological burlesques with which his 
name will ever be associated. It was called “ Prometheus 
and Pandora,” Madame Vestris sustaining the part of Pan- 
dora. “The extraordinary success of this experiment—for it 
may justly so be termed—was due not only to the admirable 
singing and piquante performance of that gifted lady, but 
also to the charm of novelty imparted to it by the elegance 
and accuracy of the costume; it having been previously the 
practice to dress a burlesque in the most ovfre and ridiculous 
fashion. My suggestion to try the effect of persons pictu- 
resquely attired speaking absurd doggerel, fortunately took 
the fancy of the fair lessee, and the alteration was highly ap- 
preciated by the public; but many old actors could never get 
over their early impressions. Liston thought to the last that 
Prometheus, instead of the Phrygian cap, tunic, and trousers, 
should have been dressed like a great lubberly boy in a red 
jacket and nankeens, with a pinafore all besmeared with 
lollipop !—a dress, by the way, in which he actually came to 
a child’s party at my house, and insisted in sitting in the lap 
of my dear old step-mother, who was a great favorite with 
him. It would be superfluous to say more on this subject 
than simply that “ Olympic Revels” was the first of a series 
which enjoyed the favor of the public fur upwards of thirty 

ears. 
P It is most pleasant to learn upon an authority so good as 
that of Mr. Planche’s, that actors who have evoked our 
laughter on the stage are commonly no less amusing in pri- 
vate life. Liston (in spite of all that one has heard respect- 
ing his melancholy) was one of this class. His occasional de- 
pression was greatly mitigated by practical jokes. “ Walkiag 
one day through Leicester Square with Mr. Miller, the theat- 
rical bookseller of Bow Street, Liston happened to mention 
casually that he was going to have tripe for dinner, a dish of 
which he was particularly fond. Miller, who hated it, said: 
‘Tripe! Beastly stuft! How can you eatit? That was 
enough for Liston. He stopped suddenly in the crowded 
thoroughfare in front of Leicester House, and holding Miller 
by the arm, exclaimed in a loud voice: ‘ What, sir! So you 
mean to assert that yon don’t like tripe?” ‘ Hush!’ muttered 
Miller ; ‘ don’t talk so loud ; pear are staring at us.’ ‘I ask 
you,’ continued Liston, in still louder tones, ‘do you not like 
tripe? ‘For Heaven’s sake, hold your tongue!’ cried Mil- 
ler; ‘you'll have a crowd round us.’ And naturally people 
began to stop and wonder what was the matter. This was 
exactly what Liston wanted, and again he shouted: ‘ Do you 
mean to say you don’t like tripe? Miller, making a despe- 
rate effort, broke from him, and hurried in consternation 
through Cranbourne Alley, followed by Liston, bawling after 
him: ‘There he goes!--that’s the man who doesn't like 
tripe’ to the immense amusement of the numerous passen- 
gers, many of whom recognised the popular comedian, till 
the horrified bookseller took to his heels and ran, as if for 
his life, up Long Acre into Bow Street, pursued to his very 
door-step by a pack of young ragamuftins, who took up the 
ery: ‘There he goes!—the man that don’t like tripe!” 
Munden, again, never met our author in the street without 
getting astride of his great cotton umbrella, and riding up to 
him like a boy ona stick. “ Wallack and Tom Cooke would 
gravely meet, remove with stolid countenances each other's 
hat, bow ceremoniously, replace it, and pass on without ex- 
changing a word, to the astonishment of the beholders. 
Meadows —o would seat himself on the curbstone 
opposite my house after we became neighbors, in Michael’s 
Grove, Brompton, with his hat in his hand, like a beggar, ut- 
terly regardless of passing strangers, and remain in that att'- 
tude till I or some of my family caught sight of him, and 
— | bim a halfpenny, or threatened him with the 
ice. 

PeBut more humorous in his ways than any comic actor was 
a personage most unlikely, one would have thought, of all 
men, to have played such pranks—namely, the dramatic au- 
thor, Mr. Sheridan Knowles. “An opera was produced at 
Covent Garden during my engagement, the stury of which 
turned upon the love of a young count for a gipsy girl, whom 
he subsequently deserts for a lady of rank and fortune ; and 
in the second act there was a fete in the gardens of the cha- 
teau in honor of the bride elect. Mr. Binge, who played the 
count, was seated in an arbor near to one of the wings wit- 
nessing a ballet. Knowles, who had been in front during 
the previous part of the opera, came behind the scenes; and, 
advancing as near as he could to Binge without being in 
sight of the audience, called to him in a loud voice: ‘ Binge!’ 
Binge looked over his shoulder. ‘ Well, what is it?’ ‘ Tell 
me: do you marry the poor gipsy after all?’ ‘ Yes, an- 
swered Binge impatiently, stretching hisarm out behind him, 
and making signs with it for Knowles to keep back. Knowles 
caught his band, pressed it fervently, and exclaimed : * God 
bless you! You are a good fellow! This I saw and heard 
myself, as I was standing at the wing during the time.” 

Though it fell to Mr. Planche’s lot to satirise his contem- 
poraries, he always contrived to accomplish this without giv- 
ing offence, and indeed of some notorieties it may be truly 





said that they liked it. He had written a piece de cireonstance 
for the opening of the Haymarket in 1853, called “ Mr. Buck- 
stone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus,” a sort of travesty of 
Albert Smith’s entertainment, the “‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc,” 
at that time in the height of its popularity. So thoroughly 
did the latter gentleman appreciate his imitator, that, un- 
known to the manager, he actually contrived one night—bis 
own entertainment clusing at ten—to come across, and fill 
the place of his double, to the great mystification of Mr. 
Buckstone, and the immense amusement of the whole com- 
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! 
pany assembled at the wings to witness the effect. He was 
immediately recognised by the audience, and received with 
tumultuous cheers. 

Upon the whole, the dramatic world has cause to be grate- 
fulto Mr. Planche for the character he has given it; though 
concerning our dramatic criticism, he judiciously holds his, 
peace. What newspaper praise is worth in France, however, 
we may guess from the following anecdote, with which we 
take our leave of these two agreeable volumes: “ A debutant 
at a lyrical theatre in Paris solicited the support of a very 
influential journalist, notorious for receiving large douceurs 
from aspirants to public favor. The young man, by the ad- 
vice of his friends, had waited on this important personage, 
and frankly declared that he was utterly unable at that mo- 
ment to offer him anything worthy of his acceptance; but 
that if through his favorable report ne succeeded in obtain- 
ing an engagement, he should consider himself bound by 
honor and gratitude to make him the most ample and sub- 
stantial acknowledgment in his power. The great man dis- 
missed him with a gracious bow; and the applicant, on the 
morning after his appearance, read the following notice of it 
in the journal he had most fear of: ‘C’est un jeune homme 
qui promet beaucoup; nous verrons s'il tiendra ses pro- 
messes.’ "—Chambers’s Journal. 


_-- a> 


MATRIMONIAL PROPOSALS. 
BY GEORGE SMITH. 


The poet Keats, in describing the lady of his love, said, 
“ She makes the same impression on you as the beauty of a 
leopardess.” Dr, Johnson, in speaking of Mrs. Porter, the 
somewhat mature lady of bis affections, would often describe 
her as “ pretty creature.” The tender passion in these two 
cases would seem to have reversed the order of things, and 
put into the mouth of the weak young poet words which 
would not have | cen singular had they come from the brave, 
sturdy, and unromuantie doctor. It is rather strange that while 
we have such full records of the lives of great men, and so 
many of their letters preserved to us, there are scarcely any 
instances on record where we can read the ¢psissima verba of 
their first love-epistles, or become acquainted, in the absence 
of letters, with the exact scenes which occurred at one of the 
most interesting periods of their lives. 

Is the universal reticence on this subject the result of that 
nervousness which seizes the strongest frame, when the spirit 
becomes aware that life depends upon a certain proposal 
being made? Something of this nature was surely ex- 
perierced by Professor Aytoun in his memorable proposal for 
the hand of Professor Wilson’s daughter. Aytoun was by 
no means a man to whom we should attribute nervousness, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and yet the slashing 
critic and bold man recoiled from the presence of “ Christo- 
pher North,” and sent the daughter whom he loved with the 
proposal for her hand. He waited in considerable tremor 
till she returned, which she did bearing the answer of “ papa,” 
written on a slip of paper, and pinned to her back—* With 
the author’s compliments.” 

It is not the privilege of ladies to make declarations, but 
they are sometimes exceedingly judicious in expediting them, 
and deserve credit for winning half the battle. There is no 
special reason assigned why a lady should die of her love 
rather than discover the secret to some unsuspecting heart, 
which might possibly otherwise be won. Yet it is tacitly 
understood that it is unwomanly to make the first advances, 
even though to refrain from doing so may be a cause of a 
life-long estrangement. 

Ladies, of course, in Leap-year are supposed to have an 
opportunity for the commission of deeds which in other 
years are considered unfeminine, but the instances are 
remarkably few where woman has made use of her “ rights,” 
and at the feet of some “ilord of creation” has declared a 
passionate and undying attachment. A case, however, does 
now and then occur, similar to that which is recorded from 
Warwickshire, where a lady of great wealth proposed to a 
gentleman in moderate circumstances, and, still admiring 
after refusal, left him at her death the whole of her immense 
fortune. 

There is always a great reluctance to speak of that event 
which is the central point of life. This is probably owing to 
the fact that nine-tenths of human-kind look anything but 
heroic when in the attitude of declaring their passion. It is 
said that Gibbon, the historian, on the occasion of his genu- 
flexion before a certain lady to whom he offered his hand and 
heart, was unable to rise from his knees, on account of his 
troublesome obesity. This is certainly an episode which by 
no stretch of courtesy could be called either romantic or 
heroic. To avoid the highest stage of nervousness, and also 
the great probability of looking “ foolish” under peculiar 
circumstances, some will adopt the method of letters, and 
will even go so far as to deliver them in person. 

One such singular epistle thus handed in by a country 
‘farmer read as follows :— 

“To Miss . 

“I want somebody to cook my beans end bacon for me, 
and to help eat ’em; also to play cribbage. Will you try ? 
If so, name the day, and I’m ready for the church. 

“ Your devoted Admirer, ——.” 





Now and then the proposal takes a more refined form, 
though still preserving its singular character. There is a 
story, said to be vouched fer upon good authority, that a 
youth who had loved for some time, but had never been able 
.to make the fact known, was one day accidentally thrown 
next to the lady in the same pew at church. Taking up the 
Bible, he turned to the fist chapter of Ruth, and underlining 
the words “Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following thee,” passed on the sacred volume to his fair 
neighbor. Having read the words, she took out her pencil, 
scored the remaining words of the verse, and passed it back | 
to the trembling swain. It is satisfactory to know that the 
parties were married after this piece of genuine romance. 
Another story is related of a schoolmaster, who had not 
-courage either to write or speak his proposal, so he took the 


and the ingredients are so evenly mixed that it is impossible In October of 1772, there died at Edinburgh a man named 
to distinguish which predominates. P. M‘Donald, at the age of 109. His father died at the age of 

To those who intend at some time or other to make a pro- 116, and his grand ather attained the age of 107. M‘Donald 
posal in writing, a well-authenticated case may be cited as a) himself, having been born in 1663, was a young man at the 
warning to them on the subject of penmanship. An Eng- 1 


lish duke made an offer to a merchant of marriage with his 
daughter, and, to his surprise, received back the answer— 
“Declined with thanks, on acconnt of a previous engage- 
ment.” His grace’s writing was so bad that the merchant had 
| read his letter to contain an offer of a box at the opera, and 
the mistake was not explained for several years, by which 
jtime the duke and the lady had been married to other 


time of Bothwell Brigg, and may have seen James IL. when, 
as Duke of York, he went to Edinburgh to preside over the 
trials of the Covenanters. Supposing that P. M'Donald was 
born when his father was only twenty, thal father may have 
seen Mary Queen of Scots and heard John Knox preach 
Allowing that the father was born when the grandfather was 
only twenty, the latter would have been born in 1480, and 
may have heard as a child the tidings of the battle of Bosworth. 


| individuals. Thus we have, if the above assumptions are correct, only four 
It is occasionally somewhat unpleasant to be the bearer of links between the reign of James IT. of Scotland and Queen 
declarations for other people, though not always so,as witness Victoria, In 1772, also died at Chelsea, aged 111, Jobn 
| the case in Mr. Longfellow’s poem, “ The Courtship of Miles Roberts, soldier, We do not know what this man’s services 
Standish,” where John Alden, the wooer by proxy, is asked were, but it is quite possible thet he may have been one of 
| why he does not speak for himself, and improves on the | the garrison at Tangiers, have fought under Kirke at Sedg- 
| huine. ; moor, under William IIL. at the Boyne, and under Marlborough 
| An embassy to England of a professedly matrimonial | at Blenheim, In 1772 died also Henry Cromwell, great-grand- 
character resulted lately in a very unpleasant denouement for |son of Oliver Cromwell Indeed this year would seer to carry 
some of its constituents. All the world remembers how the | us further back into history, and to form a stronger link with 
|foolish monarch of Abyssinia made an offer to Queen |the past, than any one within the lifetime of people yet in 
| Victoria, and how he was puzzled and annoyed by its rejec- | existence, and therefore affords a most interesting study to all 
ition, It appears that some of those who journeyed hither on | those fond of realizing and mentally approaching the times 
the mission were so seriously maltreated on their return, by | and deeds of our ancestors.— Glove. 
the son of the sable Theodore, that the remainder very | 


> 
prudently stopped short of completing their journey, and | 








housekeeping keys, and rattled them in the presence of his 
fair inamorata, as an earnest of his intentions. 

Other singular cases are related, where the extreme of | 
awkwardness 2ems to have been reacked: It is credibly 
reported that, after the most intense sighing and restlessness 
a lover on one occasion threw his proposal of love into the 
form of this very simple and unmistakable question—* Will | 
you darn my stockings ?”—and received. a low-uttered “ Yes” 
in response. The general opinion of ladies in regard to this 
most tying ordeal is that, while it is a period of the most | 
exquisite sweetness, they are always glad when it is over. It 
is to be looked back upon with complacency in after-years ; 


| society,” sometimes as ‘‘ proceedings in the H— of C—ns.” 


0 | , irs; the Gentleman’s-Magazine was apparently very nervous about 
but the actual moment is one of mingled bliss and anguish, | libel, for the list of bankrupts is given as “ List of B—kr—ts.” 


have not, in fact, dared to return to their native country. 

This question has, however, its grand and noble side. The 
lives of Michael Angelo, Dante, and Petrarch tell us how 
great a solace even unrequited or impossible love can be. 
What magnificent poetry, what glorious deeds have been 
given to us by some who have worshipped afar! The meet- 
ing of Petrarch and Laura, the proposal of the poet, and 
acceptance by the lofty maiden; the interference of the 
aristocratic mother, and enforced acceptance of another 
suitor—all these rise before us when we think of illustrious 
examples of proposals which have been broken oft before the 
period of fruition. We could ill afford to have lost these 
experiences. The result to us has been intense sympathy 
with, and intellectual admiration for, the principal personages 
concerned, and we ate thus far selfish as to be glad that we 
have gained the immortal works of inspired sutlerers, though 
they come to us by means of their personal loss. 





> 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


French beans sold in the March of 1772 for a guinea per 
100. The contrasts are no less remarkable than the resem- 
blances. Now-a-days a traveller can pass from Holyhead to 
Dublin in about four hours, A hundred years ago, Earl 
Harcourt, who had been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
embarked at Holyhead on a Saturday night, and did not reach 
Dublin till early in the morning of the following Monday. In 
the present day we handle criminals as if we loved them, and 
often treat jaw-breaking, woman-beating, and wife-slaying as 
little more than mere trifling ebullitions of temper, repre- 
hensible of course, but after all natural. The customs of a 
century ago were more vigorous. In the sessions at the Old 
Bailey which ended 7th January, 1772, eleven persons were 
sentenced to death, forty-four to transportation for seven years, 
two to be branded on the hand, and three to be whipped. 
Among tose sentenced to death was one Joseph Sloper, a 
postman, convicted of having abstracted two half-guineas from 
aletter. It is satisfactory to learn that the unfortunate culprit 
was respited. Other criminals were, however, hanged for 
offences scarcely more grave than the dishonesty which so 
neatly brought Sloper to the gallows, for in the Lent circuit 
at Maidstone, a man was sentenced to death for stealinga bag 
of letters, and duly executed. A few months later a boy of 
fifteen, convicted of robbing his master of some linen, was 
hanged, On vagrants the London magistrates were particu- 
larly severe, if we may judge from the punishment awarded to 
Thomas Smith by the Lord Mayor. Smith, who had been on 
a former occasion passed on to his parish, was found begging 
near 'Changé, and was sentenced to be whipped from one end 
of Cornhill to the other as an incorrigible rogue. It was only 
in the year 1772 that the practice of pressing to death persons 
who refused to plead was abolished. How brutal and ignorant 
some of the lower orders then were, may be judged from the 
fact that tour persons were tried at York for smothering with 
a blanket a boy, who, having been bitten by a mad dog, had 
himself gone mad. They wer, it is true, acquitted for want 
of evidence, but the belief in their guilt seems to have been 
general, 

To pass on to less unplasant topics, the hours of the Court 
a hundred years ago were very different from those now kept 
by her present Majesty. In 1775, and we may presume that 
three years previously the same practice prevailed, George 
III. and his Queen rose at six a.M., breakfasted at eight a.m. 
with the children; and dined at three p.m. The year 1772 
was a notable one in the history of the royal family. In it the 
Dowager Princess of Wales died. ‘That lady is by no means 
a favorite with historians, Sbe, however, appears to have 
merited gentler treatment than she has received at their hands, 
for it was ascertained after her death, that she used to spend 
no less than £10,000 a year in pensions and relief to indigent 
families. So unostentatious was her charity that few of those 
who benefited by ber munificence knew during her lifetime 
who was their benefactor. In that year, also, the Royal 
Marriage Act was passed, »fter considerable opposition in the 
House of Lords. The origin of the Bill was the King’s 
indignation at the marriages of his brother, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had secretly married Anne, widow of 
Christopher Horton, Esq., and daughter of Simon, Lord 
Irnham, afterwards Earl of Carhampton; and the Duke of 
Gloucester had with equal secrecy espoused Maria, widow of | 
the Earl of Waldegrave, and illegitimate daughter by a milliner 
of Sir Edward Walpole, second son of the great Minister. 





WOMEN’S FRIENDSHIPS, 


| There is scarcely anything in itself so absolutely trivial as 
the friendship which in a certain class of society one woman 
| forms for another, at the shortest possible notice, and as 
quickly repudiates, Guaged by fervency of outward demon- 
|stration, these states or phases of mutual liking are well 
| worthy of the name of friendship, but they fail when tested 
by a more abiding standard, Satire despises so insignificant 
a target. The habit (for it is nothing more) is by most 
women soon outgrown, and is so entirely barren of results 
for good or for evil, that in the pauses of the more serious 
events of life it merely excites a passing smile. ‘Those who 
from a point of interest nearer or more remote watch these 
ebbs and flows of affection do not interfere, recognising at 
once their folly and their harmlessness. It is possible, how- 
ever, thet in tracing back these results to their cause, we may 
find some more definite piece of uselessness, which can at 
least be marked for destruction, If only this earth were 
trencher-shaped, as some long-headed man has tried in our 
time to show, staking money on his opinion, it would ther. be 
easy to cart away many nuisances and sheer absurdities of long 
standing, and tip them over the edge, leaving those who 
mourned their loss to follow them; but gravity acts alike on 
the useful and the useless. The wiser plan is to lay our finger 
with what precision we can on the unsound tree, and trust to 
some strong woodman of our own or a future generation to 
pass that way with his axe. ‘To return to our subject, the 
ephemeral nature of what are known as ‘‘ women's friend- 
ships.” They are seldom unworthily formed; the two women 
who, for an infinitely small space of their life’s path are 
twinned in thought and tastes, are in general equally matched, 
and it is rare for the union to be severed by the discovery of 
buseness on one side. On the other hand, we remember the 
case of a young man who had received the ‘‘finish” of a 
University education falling in with an American on the Con- 
tinent, und, after an acquaintance of exactly four days, bring- 
ing him home to stop at his mother's house, They arrived 
late at night, after the lady of the house had retired to bed; 
but when in the morning she expected to make the acquain- 
tance of her son’s friend, it was found that he and the spoons 
had vanished in the night. Such hastily-cemented friendships 
are, however, rare between men. The characteristic features 
of these brief flashes of friendship, oases in a desert’ of 
commonplace, as some young ladies would call them, are the 
gush and fervor with which they are sustained, and the quiet 
way in which they die a natural death. ‘‘ How is Sarah 
Jones ?” “Oh,” says Miss Smith, ‘I haven't heard anything of 
her for months.” ‘* But you used to write to her every week” 
(very stiffly). ‘‘Miss Jones and I used to correspond.” It 
would seem that there is one common root from which spring 
all the hindrances besetting a woman's career. This shallow- 
ness, like every other characteristic fault, has its root in the 
a _— of female education which until lately, has pre- 
vailed. 

By nature impulsive, the girl is taught that the main object 
of her life is to make herself a showy and agreeable com- 
panion., She learns her stock of little arts and accomplish- 
ments with no idea of benefiting or improving herself, but 
merely to compel the admiration of others. ‘Thus, the honest 
wetal of her heart is overlaid with a coat of gilding, the more 
dazzling the better, As she grows up she discovers, or she ig 
soon told, that these arts and blandishments must not be 
brought to bear directly on the opposite sex. Society will not 
allow any open use of the weapons with which she has armed 
her maiden warriors. They must not, however, be suffered to 
rust ; 80, by way of practice, as well as to awe the male foe 
by the sight of their skill, these young ladies set themselves 
to fight a way into each other's affections. In this battle she 
wins who is most demonstrative, and so the two become fast 
friends, amid kisses and pans of victory. Before long the 
quick female wit sees exactly how much of this amiability has 
been put on, Both sides had been carried away with the 
belief, half feigned and half real, that two such sympathizing 
natures had never met before, that here was the genesis of a 
life-long friendship; in cooler moments, the artificiality of the 
whole thing dawns upon them, and by mutual agreement it is 
suffered to drop. Such, we think, is the history of many of 
these friendships; certainly no harm is done by them, but 


| with equal certainty no good. Why should a girl be taught 


that her happiness is measured by her power of amusing 
others, and the amount of shallow affection which upon occa- 
sion she can make display? A truer teaching would tell her 
to be sincere in word and deed, to make herself attractive 


Both ladies were remarkable for their beauty, and both unious | indeed to all; but to reserve her deeper regard for those who 


turned out happily. In the ‘Annual Register” about this | 
time we continually find such notices as “ Henry Wildman, 
Esq., of Cornhill, to Miss Walker, worth £10,000.” 

The sessions of Parliament were a century ago held with 
far more reference than at present, to the occapations of the 
country gentlemen who in those days almost mouopolised the 
seats in both Houses. In 1772 Parliament met on the 21st 
January, rose on the 9th May, aud reassembled on the 26th | 
November. So tenacious of its privileges was the House of 
Commons that in the Gentleman's Mugazine debates are 
reported sometimes as “debates in a newly-established 


In most cases the first and last letters of the speaker's name 
only are given, but this was not the invariable rule—in fact, 
reporters seem to have been feeling their way. ‘he editor of 


have some of the steadfastness of purpose and honestly of 
heart which mark a real friend. She need not be deficient in 
those amenities waich make the wheel of life run smoothly ; 
but, having received from Nature the double gift of a fine 
instinct, aud an impulsive longing for sympathy, she should 
let the impulse be guided by the instinct, and choose only those 
for her friends in whoin she has discerned under all outward 
gloss the true metal. We hve indicated the error which 
underl‘es these miscalled friondships. In themselves harmless 
enough they serve to show the source from wiuch spring 
others less harmless. It should be no unimportant part of a 
young girl’s education to give hor a distinct notion of her 
calling and position in life. If she is taught to tread firmly 
the path of independence, sbe will no louger, by her con- 
fidences lightly placed and lightly removed, cast a slur on that 
wost beautiful and enduring of passions—the loye of woman, 








—Socia Review, 
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THE ALBION. 
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THE POWER OF THE AFFIRMATIVE. 


The power of positive ideas and the power of the positive 
affirmation and promulgation of them move the world. 
Breath is wasted in nothing more lavishly than in negations 
and denials. It is not necessary for truth to worry itself, 


even if a lie can run a league while it is putting on its boots. | 
Let it run, and get out of breath, and get out of the way. A| 


man who spends his days in arresting and knocking down 
lies and liars will have no time leff for speaking the truth. 
There is nothing more damaging to a man’s reputation than 
his admissivn that it needs defending when attacked. Great 
sensitiveness to assault, on the part of any cause, is an unmis- 
takable sign of weakness. A strong man and a strong Cause | 
need only to live an affirmative life, devoting no attention | 
whatever to enemies, to win their way, and to” trample 
beneath their feet all the obstacles that malice, or jealousy, 
or selfishness throws before them. The mau who can say 
strongly and earnestly “ I believe,” has not only a vital and 
valuable possession, but he has a permanent source of inspi- 
ration within himself, and a permanent influence over others. 
The man who responds: “ I do not believe what you believe,” 
or “I deny what you believe,” has no possession, and no 
influence except a personal one. 

In nothing is this principle better exemplified and illus- 
trated than in the strifes of; political parties. The party that 
adopts a group of positive ideas, and shapes a positive policy 
upon them, and boldly and consistently affirms and promul- 
gates both ideas and policy, has an immense advantage over 
one which undertakes to operate upon a capital of negations. 
The history of American politics is full of confirmations of 
this truth. No party has ever had more than a temporary 
success that based its action simply on a denial of a set of 
positive ideas held by its opponent. The popular mind 
demands something that really possesses breath and being— 
to which it may yield its allegiance. There is no vitalizing 
apd organic power in simple opposition and negation. Ear- 
nest, straightforward affirmation has power in itself, indepen- 
dent of what it affirms, greater than negation when asso- 
ciated with all the influences it can engage. 

The Author of Christianity understood this matter. His 
system of religion was to be preached, proclaimed, promul- 
gated. Its friends were not to win their triumphs by denying 
the denials of infidelity, but by persistently affirming, 
explaining and applying the truth. With this system of 
truth in his hands—so pure, so beneficent, so far-reaching in 
its results upon human character, happiness, and destiny— 
the Christian teacher commands the position. Infidelity and 
denial can make no permanent headway against faith, unless 
faith stop to bandy words withthem. That is precisely what 
they Would like, and what would give them an importance 
and an influence which they can win in no other way. Why 
should an impregnable fortress exchange shots with a passing 
schooner? Silence would be a better defense than a salvo, 
and deprive the schooner of the privilege of being reported 
in the newspapers. The world whirls toward the sun, and 
never stops to parley with the east wind. The great river, 
checked by a dam, quietly piles up its waters, buries the dam, 
and, rolling over it, grasps the occasion for a new exhibition 
of its positive power and beauty. The rip-rap shuts an ocean 
door, but the ocean has a million doors through which it may 
pour its tides. Stopping to deny denials is as profitless as 
stopping to deny truths. It is consenting to leave an affirma- 
tive for a negative position, which is a removal to the weak 
side. 

So a man who has my anything positive in him has 
nothing to do but persistently to work and live it out. If he 
is a politician or a statesman, or a reformer or literary man, 
he can make himself felt most as a power in the world, and 
be securest of ultimate recognition, by living a boldly aftirma- 
tive life, and doing thoroughly that which it is in him to do, 
regardless of assault, detraction and misconstruction. The 
enemies of any man who suffers himself to be annoyed by 
them will be certain tokeephim busy. The world has never 
discovered anything nutritious in a negation, and the men 
of faith and conviction will always finda multitude eager for 
the food they bear. Men will continue to drink from the 
brooks and refuse to eat the stones that obstruct them. Even 
error itself in an affirmative form is a thousand times more 
powerful than when it appears as a denial of a truth.—Dr. 
J. G. Holland in Seribner’s. 

_>—_—_-_-- 


ORIGIN OF COAL. 


A mistaken impression is somewhat widely prevalent that, 
in the coal-fields, we have the remains of ancient forests—in 
other words, it is supposed that wherever there was a forest in 
primeval times, there now exists a coal-field of greater or less 
extent. In connection with this view, also, the opinion is 
entertained that the forests now in existence will, in the pro- 
cess of time, and after due geological changes, become the 
coal-beds of future ages. But although, as we shall presently 
see, the coul-fields are undoubtedly due to the vegetation of 
former eras, it is far from being the case that the primeval 
forests became converted in a general way into coal, Con- 
ditions of a peculiar, and to some extent exceptional, character 
were requisite for the formation of coal-fields. If we consider 
the evidence given by the coal-fields themselves, we shall see 
what these conditions were. ‘The beds or seams of coal form 
but a small portion of the thickness of the great geological 

up of strata to which they for the most part appertain. 
‘his group is called the carboniferous, and not uncommonly 
**the Coal ;” but even where coal is most abundant, it forms 
only a minute of the whole mass. Thus it has been 
estimated, Sir Charles Lyell tells us, that in South Wales the 
thickness of the carboniferous strata amounts, in all, to 
between 11,000 and 12,000 feet, (or more than two miles ;) 
** but the various coal seams do not,” according to Professor 
Phillips, “ exceed in the aggregate 120 feet,” or less than one- 
hundreth part of the whole. In North Lancashire the carbonif- 
erous strata occupy a depth of more than threo and a half 
miles, with the same relative disproportion between the thick- 
ness of the coal seams and that of the complete series of strata. 
Again, in Nova Scotia, the coal-bearing strata attain a thick- 
ness of more than three miles. Here, no fewer than eighty 
seams of coal have been counted (seventy-one having Leen 
exposed by the action of the sea;) but these seams are 
nowhere more than five feet in thickness, and many are but a 
few inches thick. ‘Thus it is evident that the formation of coal 
can have been in progress but a short portion of the time 
during which the carboniferous series of strata was in process 
of deposition. ‘Throughout by far the greater portion of that 
time, other minerals were being deposited. It is next to be 
noticed that under each coal seam a stratum of ancient soil 
exists, in which there are commonly found the roots of ancient 
trees; while above the coal, there is commonly a layer of 
shale or sandstone, in which not unfrequently the trunks of 
those trees are found either fallen or still in their original posi- 


| but is transmuted into coal ; the hollow of the trunk, decay- 
| ing long before the trunk gave way, is represented by a cast in 
|sandstone. Thus, if we try to picture to ourselves the state 
| of things which existed when such a seam of coal first began 
to be covered up by the next higher deposit, we see that there 
must have been trees standing erect above a layer of vegetable 
matter, the roots of the trees being imbedded in the soil 
which forms the deposit next below the coal. The vegetable 
layers may probably have been two or three times as thick as 
the resulting coal seam, and were reduced by pressure to their 
present thickness; but such layers cannot at any time have 
reached to the branches of the forest trees. Then the process | 
of deposition began. This can only have happened when 
some subsidence of the soil had caused it to be submerged to 
a greater or less depth. We can infer from the depth of the 
strata overlying the coal seams that this state of submergence 
continued in many cases for a long period of time; and it is 
equally clear that the formation of the vegetable layers them- | 
selves must have been a process occupying a considerable 
timo, since tall trees grew before the next submergence took 
place. So soon as submergence was complete, the tall trees 
perished and began to decay. The stout trunks above the 
vegetable layer were broken off and swept away by the sea. 
The forest itself, properly so called, was for the most part thus 
destroyed. It was the decaying refuse of the forest, inter- 
mixed with the lowlier growths, which formed the coal seam 
as it now exists. Among these were the lower parts of the 
trunks of the ancient forest trees. These became converted, 
like the rest of the vegetable matter, into coal—The Cornhill. 


———_———_——— 
NOVELTIES FOR THE POT. 


It would be perhaps difficult for a naturalist, or poet even, 
or the writer who is both, and puts all he knows into a 
** grouse” article for the Daily Telegraph, to ascertain the pri- 
vate sentiments of a hedgehog; but if that animal could only 
read the papers, he would have a very uncomfortable time of 
it just now. We are keenly on the look-out for something new 
to eat. We are told that the common chop will soon be as 
dear as a dish of oysters, and that in a little while the butcher 
will no longer proudly promenade in a grove of mutton, but 
will either find his occupation gone or reduced to dimensions 
at which the trade will {be shorn of its plump and generous 
respectability. And so we have taken seriously to the study 
of the *‘economics of food.” We first looked abroad, and a 
contributor to the literature of the occasion proclaimed that 
our future substitute for the skeep or the cow should be the 
turtle of the tropics. There were, we were informed, large 
flocks and herds of turtles lying unused and neglected in 
foreign parts. ‘The price of the soup as at present fixed in 
London was altogether fictitious. It was kept up by a joint 
‘*ring” of City confectioners und restaurant keepers. The 
prospect suggested by this discovery was not disagreeable. 
Green fat, in a succulent and nutritious fluid, floated before 
the eyes of people who had hitherto only partaken of the 
alderman’s luxury on rare festivals. But the pleasant vision 
soon vanished. It was denied that turtle was so abundant: 
and it was in fact shown that calipee and calipash at sixpence 
a surfeit were not delicacies which we could hope to command 
in any reasonable time. Then the eel was brought forward. 
We ourselves threw out a hint about utilising the sea-serpent, 
if that beast could only be caught, which may have brought 
the eel to the active mind of Mr. Buckland. ‘* There are your 
vagrom eels,” cries that observant philosopher, “‘ trapesing 
on moonless nights to the ocean, and no one is sensible 
enough to bag them for the stew-pan or the pie-crust.” ‘* Your 
eel,” insists Mr. Buckland, ‘‘is dainty feeding. I myself have 
had some in a London establishment devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the fish.” But the public is always slow to put faith 
in the palate of a pentiiont inquirer into zoology. Men of 
scienee are hated for achieving. triumphs over the ordinary 
prejudices of mankind, and Mr. Buckland, if we do not mis- 
take, has pronounced favorably on the porpoise as an article 
of diet, and, no doubt, would as soon sit down to a blue mon- 
key as to a blue hare. At a dinner of hippophagic savaus 
at the Langham Hotel curious doctrinaires were bold enough 
to try some fillets of bear, though it was also said that they 
subsequently regretted the enterprise, when informed that the 
bear died without the aid of any butcher, quietly in his bed, 
of a hale old age. As yet, no one has suggested bear for the 
masses. Eels and pond-fish are now under discussion. Mr. 
Buckland asks us why we fling away our carp, our tench, our 
jack. We could fatten them nicely by hanging the quarters of 
a horse over their nursery. Rut pond-owners reply that carp 
and tench and jack are not worth their salt, are not worth 
cooking. A correspondent of the Times then writes that we 
should import exotics for our rivers. The pisciculturists are 
asked to come to the front. Here they have a glorious op- 
portunity of vindicating their pursuit. ‘The aquariums at the 
Crystal Palace and at Brighton are only toys after all. Let 
the fish farmers go to work in earnest. Let them not be 
satisfied with exhibiting a melancholy Octopus, but let them 
render pisciculture a branch of commerce, until pipes from the 
sea enable the Serpentine to support the fertile cod, and one 
of the sights of London will be to visit St. James’s Park when 
the sound of a gong or a dog-whistle summons the mackerel 
shoa! to the side of the lake for dinner. But we cannot live 
altogether on fish, and therefore hope to read many more hints 
on food in the papers. A variety of ibilities remain un- 
touched. ‘There is the snail. Mr. Buckland ought to be 
aware that we waste even more snails than pond-fish. And 
then there is your frog, tid-bit for a gourmet, left to the owls 
or the elements. Time was when the hind-leg of a frog was 
supposed by every Englishman to form the regular French 
dinner. Now this belief has been abandoned, but the fact re- 
mains that the frog is an edible entity. Then, if onr sausage- 
makers would only speak, what a light they might throw upon 
the ‘* economics of food!” Offer a reward for the experiences 
of the chef of a Soho restaurant, and hear him on the ease and 
simplicity with which unconsidered trifles or an unsuspicious 
cat can be converted into an entree toothsome enough to re- 
call banquets at the Palais Royal to a returned tourist of Mr. 
Cook's. And could not the retired landlord of a railway 
buffet be prevailed upon to inform us how soup is com 
for travellers ? These authorities would be practically worth 
a dozen Mr. Bucklands at a crisis, and would be called upon 
at once by a really careful Government. Why not appoint a 
Royal Commission to take evidence and taste samples ?— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 











—_——__@ 
VIOLENT DEATHS. 


Hanging—tbat relic of barbarism which we still permit 
to disgrace the statut¢-books of many of our States—would 
strike any one who has witnessed an execution as a tortu- 
rous mode of death. But, repellent and ignominious as is 
this form of legal murder, it is considered almost pangless. 





tion, aud only partly converted into coal. The bark remains, 


The cord produces suffocation, unless the neck be dislocated 


by the fall, and suffocation begets insensibility to pain. The 
instances are numerous of persons who have hanged them- 
selves and been resuscitated. They have declared that, after 
brief discomfort, they had delightful sensations, enjoying 
charming panoramas of light and color, and beholding such 
blissful visions as never were on sea or land. Criminals 
who have escaped by the breaking of a rope have described 
marvellous phantasmagoria, such as flash through the fervid 
dream of a poet. Henry IV. of France once offered a par- 
don to a criminal who had escaped complete strangling by 
the fracture of the cord; but the condemned man had found 
hanging so agreeable that he declared pardon had become a 
matter of indifference. Stories are told of Frenchmen who 
have so much enjoyed the sensation of hanging that they 
suspended themselves frequently, having a previous under- 
standing with their servants as to the exact moment when 
they should be cut down; the strictest punctuality being re- 
quired to prevent the extinction of the vital spark. I have 
read of a careless valet in Paris, who, after tying up his 
master tu the bedpost, according to the prescribed regula- 
tions, stepped into an adjoining wine-shop, and forgot all 
about the dependent gentleman until it was too late for the 
repetition of the peculiar experiment. The garrote, the 
form of capital punishment in Spanish countries, and the 
guillotine, which has done such bloody work in France, were 
invented as a merciful mode of execution. I have seen 
them tested, and I should think that their manner of inflict- 
ing death, revolting as it seems, might be as humane, if I may 
use the adjective, as any such savagery willadmit. The gar- 
rote appears to me the least barbarous fashion of statutory 
manslaughter, since it preserves human beings from an airy 
and grotesquely-awful ¢ance of death, and prevents the 
hideous and bloody spectacle of a headless trunk. The 
theory, based upon the movement of the eyes and lips, and 
the contraction of the muscles of the body after decapita- 
tion, that the victims of the guillotine sufter intensely, is not 
sustained by scientific investigation. Such action is spas- 
modic, and must take place after insensibility has been estab- 
lished by the severing of the spinal cord and of the commu- 
nication of the whole nervous system with the brain. One 
of the most dreadful and appalling deaths is by fire ; and 
hence the autos da fe of the [nquisition still shine with hale- 
ful glare amid the numberless atrocities of the Middle Ages. 
Still the destruction of life by burning is far less terrible in 
fact than it is to the fancy, and condemnation to the stake is 
a rhetorical horror not answered by careful examination. 
Excruciating and lingering as such a death seems, it is reall 
brief, and comparatively exempt from bodily anguish. He 
who is exposed to fire necessarily inhales the flame, putting 
an end to sensibility and the principle of vitality at once. 
Persons rescued from burning buildings have been found 
lifeless, though their bodies had barely been singed, proving 
that the slow consuming of flesh, which appears to us so 
awful and so agonising, takes place too late to produce pain. 
The victim we imagine to be writhing in untold torture is at 
that moment beyond the reach of physical harm, beyond the 
capacity to suffer further.—Galazy. 

ee 


SLEEPING WITH THE DEAD. 


This same Jack Temple was a very brave man, and a very 
good one too. There was no better man in the country side. 
Sick men were always glad to get him, and in desperate cases, 
when everybody else was broken down, Jack was invariably * 
sent for and kept, because he never broke down. With this 
preface, Jack must tell his own story in his own words. 

** What!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ slept with a dead man? ‘hat isa 
little too hard, Jack.” 

**It is the truth, if ever I told it. 
Anderson, don’t you ?” 

** Very well.” 

“IT slept with him, and it came about in this way. Every- 
body was so broke down when he died that they couldn't sit 
up with the corpse. "['wouldn’t do for the corpse tu be left by 
itself; so they brought out an old ham, some cold biscuit, and 
a bottle of whisky (what's one bottle of whisky to me ?), built 
up a good fire, but forgot to get any wood to keep it a-going; 
and there I was alone in my glory. Archy wus laid out on the 
bed, and I sat by the fire till it burnt spaug out. The whisky 
had gone and died out long before. I got chilled to my very 
vitals—you know how cold a man gets when he loses sleep 
anyway ?—and I was afraid I'd ketch my death if I didn’t do 
something. 1 hated to disturb the family, all broke down as 
they were, and what to do I didn't know. They had laid 
Archy out on the bed as I said before, and it was a feather bed, 
with a good thick quilt on it, too. I got colder and colder, 
and I couldn’t keep my eyes off that bed to save my soul. 
But, plague take it all! they had put Archy right in the middle _ 
of it. 

** At last I could stand it no longer. SoIwent up to the 
bed, turned down the sheet, and looked Archy full in the face. 
He looked mighty peaceful. So I says to him, I says, ‘ Archy, 
old fellow! you and me was good friends—warn’t we, 
Archy? You never hurt me whilst you was livin’, and I be 
dog if I b’lieve you'll hurt me now—will you, Archy?’ He 
never said nothin’, so I jumped right in, covered up, and slept 
like a top till after sun-up. But the funny part was, when I 
woke up and saw the dead face lookin’ up at the ceilin’, I made 
one leap and lit plum’ in the fireplace. 1 never was soskeered 
in all my life, and didn’t quit tremblin’ for half an hour. But 
I'd a heap rather sleep with a dead man than a live one. 
Dead men can’t spoon, it’s true, but they don’t snore, nor do 
they scrouge, nor dig you in tke ribs, nor kick you in their 
sleep, nor pull the kiver off you, nor nothin’, They are first- 
rate bed-fellows, and you'll never ketch me sittin up with a 
corpse agin if I can get in bed with him.”—Lippincott's 
Magazine. ¥ 


You remember Archy 


-—- +> ———- 
ABOUT CORNS AND THINGS. 


The r, harassed tradesmen drops accidentally into the 
page. fon thinking, rather widely, of the indifference of the 
generality of men and women—especially women—to the 
adoption of easy resources of comfort and alleviation within 
every one’s reach. I remember the surprise of a very innocent 
country cousin at the peremptory injunctions she used to seé 
in London shop-windows to ‘‘Cough No More.” And well 
she might, for there are coughs which nothing will cure. But 
there are small evils which are almost always curable; the 
means of cure being within any one’s reach, and yet which 
people go on enduring. To take an instance at random. 
A gentleman once apologized to me for treading on my foot 
as he got into an omnibus. ‘I hope I didn’t hurt your 
corns, Sir?” said he jocosely. But I replied, with virtuous 
and I think just indignation, ‘“‘I never have corns. 
thrill of suppressed displeasure went round that omnibus! 
“Who is that? Why shouldn’t he have corns, like the rest 
of us?” was the sentiment that throbbed in those offended 
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bosoms. But the question I ask is, why should any one 
submit to having corns? They cause pain, they make a 
healthy exercise inconvenient, they disfigure the foot, being, 
in their degree, as painful to the eye and to the consciousness 
as hump-backs or wens; and in this way they degrade life. 
Now, nothing is more easy, as a general thing, than to avoid 
corns in the first place, or to cure them in the second. I had 
one once, and one only. On former occasions I had become | 
instantly aware of the danger when it impended, and had taken 
vigorous preventive measures, which were successfnl. Once, 
at a time of great fatigue and worry, followed by much walk- 
ing over shingly ground, I did get a real painful corn. But | 
what unceasingly astonishes me is that people should submit | 
to petty degradations of this kind. If they will only read, or | 
ask doctors, or look about them, they will soon find out how 
to get rid of corns. As soon as I knew I had this hateful in- 
truder, I got some nitric acid and spent half a day in getting 
rid of him. Then I took proper precautions, and, though he 
has made attempts to return, he has always been kicked out 
at the entry. From such other knowledge as I have of well- 
kept feet, I am certain that corns may almost always be kept 
away or cured. ‘There are feet in which they have never even 
threatened to appear—but then the owners of such feet have | 
taken care of them. There is a story that Mme. de Pompa- | 
dour, or some lady of that order, made a bet that she would | 
compel King Louis to kiss her feet. She did. In the dress 
of a peasant girl, with a butter-basket on her arm, and with 
her naked pink-white ‘‘tots” in sabots, she waylaid His 
Majesty—who was very soon on his knees to kiss the “ tots.” 
No doubt it is understood that any lady could keep her feet as 
tenderly as Mme. de Pompadour kept hers. But it is not 
done; and even school-girls will talk of corns as if they were 
necessary evils.—St. Pauls. 





a 
THE SELFISHNESS OF HUSBANDS. 


No wife thinks herself aggrieved because her husband, 
instead of a pony-carriage for her and the children, keeps a 
hunter for himself, or because he has his own private dinner 
while she shares the family meal. On the contrary, to a cer- 
tain extent, the English wife likes her lord and master to be 
selfish, and encourages him in it: she has always been taught 
that her first duty is to her husband, and she follows out the 
lesson implicity, and takes a pleasure in saving shillings that 
he may waste peunds. The fact is a part of our national 
character, and is hardly likely ever to be much altered. The 
laborer’s wife is rather proud of the fact that her husband 
beats her at times when he is more than usually disposed to 
realize that patriarchal ideal which is the keynote of the 
English family. And so the wife of the middle class is also 
secretly a little proud of her husband’s self-indulgences. She 
grumbles, perhaps, but she would not for the world have him 
give up his club, or his annual visit to the Derby and Oaks, or 
his fine regalias, or his expensive claret. And fora kind word 
or two,or atouch of that old tenderness of which so little 
now remains, she would, indeed, endure almost anything 
without a murmur. Her one pleasure is the usual sea-side 
trip. And as long as that is secure, she cares very little how 
dull and naked and cheerless is her life for the other eleven 
months, or how many petty annoyances have to be endured, 
and petty economies practised. 

The husband's selfishness, again, is greatly due to the fact 
that he spends so little of his time in his wife’s company. 
Selfishness such as that of which we speak is not innate; it 
is rather a bad habit. What aman allows himself once or 
twice as a treat, he soon comes to regard as a matter of course. 
But he yet may be, and possibly is, a very generous fellow. 
The seltish man 7n esse is, indeed, as often as not the generous 
man tn posse—the link between the two being that very good 
nature which, when a man is alone, takes self for its object. 
Men see far too little of their wives. The “club” is far too 
important a fact in their life. They leave home early and 
come home late, and the gloom of the English sabbath casts 
itself over all their home life. And who can doubt that the 
indirect cause of all this is that pest of large families with 
which England labors. It is Mrs. Shindy and “ the children” 
who are waited upon by the girl in pattens. But let a man 
have one child, or, at the outside two, or, if he be fairly well 
off, perhaps three, he is almost sure to be a different man. 
He will about withhis wife, and spend money upon a 
hundred little cheap and pleasant amusements. It is aston- 
ishing how much enjoyment can be got out of a few shillings 
judiciously spent. But then, where it is easy enough to take 
about a wife, or a wife and child, it is difficult, troublesome, 
and annoying to take about a family of adozen. A man is 
in his heart always a little ashamed of playing Darby and 
Joan. And—in justice te husbands—it must be admitted 
that there is a wide difference between six boys in bluchers 
anda wife with an alpaca umbrella, and one nicely-dressed 
litle girl and a wife in a seal-skin jacket. [tis a little brutal 
to say so, but the plain truth is that most poor men are more 
or less ashamed of the appearance of their wives and children 
—and that not altogether without reason. But let a man have a 

resentable wife and child, and the whole current of his life 

3, tpso facto, changed. He gives up his club, and haunts 
places like the Crystal Palace and the Botanical Gardens. 
He takes a pridein his home and its surroundings. And that 
he should sit and drink Latour and Leville ut the Areopagus, 
while his wife drinks beer at home, would seem to him sim- 
ply monstrous. Let him have a dozen children instead of 
one, and the Shindy element in hin. developes at once. A 
poor man with a large family is unhappy. And an unhappy 
man is always selfish. Selfishness, indeed, is a man’s relief 
from annoyance. 
shoe of poverty. 

There is some reason to hope that the true secret of life is 
beginning to be better understood, and that it will one day 
be seen that the man who has six sons, when he ought to 
have only one, does all the six an irreparable injury. Mon- 
strous families of twelve and fourteen children are now 
usually the glory of pure curates, whose views on the matter 
are, of course, as might have been exnected, apt to be tinged 
by the color of their profession. It is, indeed, impossible to 
doubt that sounder ideas on the subject are more prevalent 
than is generally supposed. It is not, of course, a matter 
about which people are apt to talk, and the change of public 
sentiment can only be gathered from its effects. But the 
sheer cost of living becomes day by day so much dearer, 
while the love of enjoyment and refinement so increases, that 
to hundreds of people a must have long ago 
assumed a practical aspect. Ten years ago it was a common 
complaint that young men did not marry. We do not hear 
this of them now. Marriages are plentiful enough, and a 
pleasant companivun girl has seldom to wait long for a hus- 
band. In the conrse of another demi-generation we shall 
hear no more about “the deserted wife,” and the English 
home will shake off its present genteel squalor. Social 
reforms always commence from above.—Framiner. 


It is amoral callus produced by the tight ; 


DAYS OF VANITY. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


A dream that waketh, 
Bubble that breaketh, 
Sorg whose burden sigheth, 

A passing breath, 
Smoke that vanisheth,— 
Such is life that dieth. 


A flower that fadeth, 
Fruit the tree sheddeth, 
Trackless bird that flieth, 
Summer-time brief, 
Falling of the leaf — 
Such ‘s life that dieth. 


A scent exhaling, 

Snow waters failing, 
Morning dew that drieth, 

A sudden blast, 

Lengthening shadow cast,— 
Such is life that dieth. 


A scanty measure, 
Rust-eaten treasure, 
Spending that naught buyeth, 
Moth on the wing, 
Toil unprotiing,— 
Such is life that dieth. 


Morrow by morrow 

Sorrow breeds sorrow, 
For this my song sigheth ; 

From day to night 

We pass out of sight,— 
Such is life that dieth. 

—Sceribner’s for November. 
—— 


LADY MOLESWORTH AND HER DINNERS. 


The great dinner-giver in London to-day is Lady Moles- 
worth, widow of the late Sir William, formerly Secretary for 
the colonies. This lady’s career is curious. Of humble ori- 
gin, she was educated at the London Academy of Music for 
the musical profession, and sang at private parties at Rome. 
There she married a rich elderly man of good property and 
family, Mr. Temple West. He died and left her a good in- 
come, and she then married Sir W. Molesworth. He was a 
man of distinguished ability, but shy and retiring, and, it is 
generally thought, would never, but for his stirring, ambitious 
wife, have become a cabinet minister. At his death he left 
her a life-interest in the whole of his property, worth forty 
thousand dollars a year. By sheer force of character she has 
pushed her way to the highest pinnacle of fashionable life, 
and people who fifteen years ago would have turned up their 
noses at her are thankful to be asked to her parties, 

But those who aspire to the heights of fashion should bear 
well in mind the pendant to Raleigh’s lines: 


Fain would I climb, 
But that I fear to fall. 


If thy heart fail thee, 
Do not climb at all. 


In common with every other career, the pursuit of fashion 
has its desagrements, and Lady Molesworth has no doubt en- 
dured all sorts of snubs and sneers, which to the sensitive 
would be unendurable. Some time since she did a very wise 
thing. Knowing what folly it would be to attempt to con- 
ceal what every one knew—that she had been a professional 
singer—she boldly took the bull by the horns and sent a 
splendid donation to the Academy of Music, “ in grateful re- 
cognition of the great benefits received from it.” Seated at 
her splendid table, with the heir to the throne on one hand 
and some great potentate on the other, it must be curious for 
this lady to run back for an instant to the days when, with a 
mean wardrobe and scanty purse, she was eagerly working in 
the hope of earning her bread by her own efforts.—Lippin- 
colts Magazine. 
——_____—_ 


HEATING SICK-ROOMS. 


Where the entire dwelling is heated by a furnace, or by 
steam, it will probably be unnecessary to have other means 
of warming the sick-room; but the fire-place should be al- 
ways open, and kept ready for a wood or a coal fire whenever 
the patient shall express a desire for one. The fireplaces are 
excellent ventilating flues even without a fire, but are nearly 
perfect when supplied with a wood fire, the brisk blaze of 
which creates a strong ascending current, and continually 
carries oft the ever-accumulating exhalation of the sick-room. 
If there is no fireplace, a window opened a short distance 
| from the bottom, in the room in which the patient is lying, 
and one let down from the top in the other large room, with 
the doors opened between tie two, will form an effectual 
draught during any but the warm days of summer, and will 
not be too strong for the most delicate patient who is pro- 
tected from the direct draught by the high Lead-board of the 
bed. In cold weather tlhe window opened frem the bottom 
will often be found sufficient. On very cold days we may 
trust to an entire change of air several times each day, effected 
by raising all the windows for a few moments at a time, dur- 
ing which the patient must be thoroughly protected by extra 
blankets, and a shawl about the head. 

If stoves are the only means of heating the apartments, a 
“ perpetual burner” (coal) may be used in one room to keep 
both at an even temperature, during day and night, but the 
sleeping-room should be provided with a wood stove; the 
brisk blaze in this answering to some extent the purpose of a 
fire in an open fireplace. Many lives have been cut short by 
exaggerated notions in regard to fresh air, Air must be pure, 
but it should also be warm. To effect this there should be, 
day ard night, a steady but gentle heat in the room of an 
invalid, accompanied by an equally steady and gentle current 
of fresh air.—Scribner’s. 

—- sas ——— 


IRISH FISHING STORIES. 


A friend called one day on a professional fisherman near 
here, and found him lugging a big table about his cabin by 
the aid of a hook and a bit of aline. ‘‘ What the divil are ye 
doin’ at all at all?” asked his friend Corny. ‘“ Sure, thin, I'd 
betther be brakin’ the hook in the table than brakin’ it in a 
salmon,” was thereply. And this little yarn bears a very good 
practical moral. See that your tackle is sound and perfect in 
every respect before you go after salmon. Ludicrous incidents 
sometimes happen in salmon-fishing. A bungling amateur on 











to him to be an immense and very sulky salmon. The stream 
was swift, but the fish never traveled very far, moving slug- 
gishly about and resisting all his efforts to bring it to the 
surface. Atlast, after along but very uneventful play of about 
two hours, the thing came into a more rapid part of the stream, 
lifted to the top of the water, and behold, a big ox-hide, which 
had been sunk in that part of the river! The disgust of that 
angler, avd the profane language he gave way to, may be im- 
agined, A friend of mine had along play with what seemed 
to be a very heavy Spring fish, but at last it came to the top, 
when the attendant Patsy exclaimed, ‘‘ Bedad, its a judy, Sir!” 
And a ‘‘ judy” it was, that is, a spent fish, or kelt, but it was 
hooked by the tail, which accounts for the vigorous play it 
gave. There is a rather strong religious sentiment among 
some of our Irish professional salmon-fishers. One of them 
has been known at the commencement of a season to sprinkle 
his patron's rod, line and flies with holy water, as a potent 
charm, Another worthy was out the other day with a friend 
of mine fishing for white trout. My friend hooked a nice 
strong fish over two pounds, which got away after a brief play. 
In the first excitement of this loss his attendant exclaimed, 
“*O, the devil carry him then!” but, suddenly bethinkin 
himself, added, ‘* an’ may God forgive me for cursin’ the blouse 
fish—that didn't take a good hould!"— London Society. 


—_—_—_— aS 
THE SOUTH WALES STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


The arrival of the Glamorgan. the pioneer vessel of this 
important new line between Cardiff and New York, shows 
the rapid advance that is taking place in the steam communi- 
cation between this country and Great Britain. But fivo 
years since it appeared too hazardous, in a business point of 
view, to run any steamers from New York except to Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, and now we have established lines to 
London, to Bristol, aad lately to Cardiff, in Wales, and we 
have no doubt but that, under eflicient management, they 
will all prove to be successful. The South Wales Steam Na- 
vigation Company enters on its career under the most favora- 
ble auspices. It nas been organised on a very strong basis, 
and their ships are all built on the most approved modern 
principles, combining, in the most eminent degree, elegance, 
comfort, speed, and safety. We have heard that the accom- 
modiations for both classes of passengers are such as to in- 
sure to the line a fair share in that specialty, while freight to 
and from the South of England will also seek an outlet in 
this direction. We intend in our next issue, to give an ex- 
tended account of the Glamorgan, and in the meantime have 
to congratulate the Executive on having secured to the com- 
pany the services of Messrs. Archibald Baxter and Co., 17 
Broadway, as its agents in this city. 








FACTS AND FANCIES 





The Commercial Advertiser is pitching into Froude, Fathet 
Burke is ditto, and a Rev. Father Boylan, who is lecturing here 
and collecting funds for an Irish church, is also pitching in. 
Mr. Froude will have his hands full. We may say that one of 
the keenest bits of satire levelled at the historian was the 
speech of Mr. William Cullen Bryant, who, being toasted at 
the banquet to Mr. Froude, peppered the historian in this 
wise :—‘' I look about me and I see persons distinguished in 
various walks of life—distinguished for splendor of talents and 
for eminence of virtues. ‘They will need no chronicler of go- 
nius to tell the story of their lives, Their taleats, what they 
have done for their generation and their virtues will shine 
through the foggiest medium. The humblest and rudest chro- 
nicler would suffice to tell the story of their greatness, When 
they die, therefore, it will not be necessary that he who relates 
the story of their lives should share in the eminence of their 
talents. But when my time comes to go—and I am in no 
hurry, and I hope that all who now listen to me will live a 
thousand years—(laughter and applause)—when I come to die, 
if the story of my life should be deemed worthy to occupy a 
page in a biographical dictionary, I hope to fall into the hands 
of some one who will chronicle the*brief history of my life— 
for it must be a brief history—with the same talent, the same 
indulgence, #8 has been shown by the eminent chronicler of 
Harry the Eigbth of England—(laughter and applause)—en-, 
dowed with the’same skill and the same perspicacity in search- 
ing out extenuating circumstances—(great laughter and ap- 
plause)—and the same power, the same magic, let me say 
persuasion, in setting them forth, which he has shown, I will 
not propose the memory of that remarkable monarch, inas- 
much as you will find it embalmed and enshrined in the lumi- 
nous pages of our illustrious guest, the guest of the evening. 
(Great laughter and applause.)” Mr. Froude referred to this 
speech in one of his lectures, saying that he had nothing to 
do with the king's matrimonial affairs, 


An industry that was supposed Ireland had a monopoly of— 
the manufacture of Irish shoe-thread—seems to flourish well in 
this country. ‘The Messrs. Barbour of Belfast, known for years 
as manufacturers of linen threads, have now in suecessful 
operation a factory at Patterson, N. J. Their flax !s Irish, and 
8» are their operatives. 

Within the recollection of the oldest inbabitant the antumnal 
tints have not been so red and varied in hue as the leaves, 
spared by the absence of rain, present at the present time. 


The remains of Mrs. John G Vose, who died at Brighton, 
England, last summer, were brought home, and funeral ser- 
vices were held at Dr. Bacon's church, Valley Station, Orange, 
last Wednesday. ‘The community where Mrs. Vose lived are 
full of sympathy for her busband and children, aad sorrow at 
the loss of an amiable and pleasant lady. 


The horse epizootic has reached Quebec, several cases being 
already reported. 

The Greek inhabitants of Marseilles are abont to found in 
that ciyy a weekly journal, to be published in their own lan- 
guage, 

The Prince Imperial of France will don the uniform of a 
cadet of the English royal artillery immediately alter the win- 
ter vacation at the Academy. 

The year 1872 will be forever remarkable, among other 
events, for the renewal of energetic efforts on the part of 
Christian governments for the suppression of the Eust African 
slave trade. 

The popular superstition that overturning the salt is unlucky, 
originated in a picture of ‘* The Last Supper,” by Leonarda da 
Vinci, in which Judas Iscariot is represented as overturning 
the salt. 

One of the Paris papers montions that on a recent occasion 
when a new piece was produced at the Theatre Francais, the 
| ex-Emperor’s box was occupied by the manager of the Omnibus 








the Bandon River, near Cork, hooked something which seemed | Company. 
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There has just been formed in London a Guild of Secular 
Itinerants, whose duty it will be to travel through the three 


resorts, the peculiar tenets of their creed. 


A curious historical legend is connected with the Shetland | 
wool. Three hundred years ago a man-of-war belonging to| 
the Spanish Armada was wrecked on one of the islands. 


sailors who escaped tanght the natives to make brilliant dyes 


purposes in Spain. Those persons who now wear bright 
Shetland knit ‘* comforters” are uneonsciously wearing 
memenioes of the failure of the “‘ Invincible” fleet, which 
sailed forth to awe if not conquer Queeu Bess, but met with a 
disastrous defeat from the elements. 


The meeting of the French Association for the Promotion of 
Science, at Bordeaux, afew weeks ago, showed a very un- 
scientific state of mind among the members. ‘The President, 
M. Quatrefages. gave a sketch of the scientific snecess of the 
last few years. He dwelt in glowing terms ou the progress of 
truth in England, Belgium, Wales and Denmark, but spoke 
not a word of praise for Germany. 

Thackeray's son-in-law is the editor of The Cornhill Maga- 
zine. 


| 













The late Professor Faraday, who began life as an errand boy | 
in the service of Mr. Rieban, bookseller, in Blandford street, | 
London, was the distinguished recipient, before his death, of | 
ninety-five titles and marks of merit, including those of 
Chevalier of the Prussian Order of Merit, Commander | 
of the Legion of Honor, all the medals at the disposal of the | 
Royal Society, and the Blue Ribbon of Science, as one of| 
the eight foreign assoviates of the French Academy. 


An English exchange hints at a very prebable cause of the| 
largeness of the mortality lists, and if the premises are sound | 
the conclusion is very important here, where the facts on! 
which it is based are necessarily more numerous. Our con- | 
temporary maintains that houses are occupied too soon after | 
their erection, and goes so far as to say that six years should 
elapso between the completion of a building and its being 
tenanted. 
Count Andrassy, Premier of Hungary, is to be made a 
Prince. 
The son of the Khedive of Egypt is to make a journey round 
the world. 

Sir T. J. Cochrane, Admiral of the Fleet of the Royal Navy, 
died Sunday night, in London. He was a son of the eighth 
Earl of Dundonald, and was born in 1789. 


The Rev. Jean Henri Merle D’Aubigne, the eminent his- 
torian, died suddenly, Oct. 21, in Geneva, Switzerland. He} 
was born in that city Aug. 16, 1794, and descended from a | 
family who were driven from France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He was educated in bis native town, and 
after his collegiate course there went to Berlin to attend the 
lectures of Neander. 

The Des Moines Republican reports its pelice cases in| 
rhyme. 

The Imperial library of St. Petersburg adds $100,000 worth | 
of books yearly. | 

The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau wilt not be repeated 
until 1580. 

A colony of about 200 families from Alsace and Lorraine are | 
making preparations to settle in the vicinity of Alexandria, Va. | 

John Bright is mentioned as a skillful fisherman and fond of | 
the sport. 

Our experience in journalism, says an exchange, teaches us | 
that there is nothing in this world that will so disgust and | 
sicken tbe general reader as to learn, after wading through the | 
particulars of an awful accident, that there is a probability of | 
the victim's recovery. 

‘The British Government has restored to Bradlaugh’s journal | 
he right of registration for transmission through the mails. | 

Army officers, who while in uniform, congratulated M. Gam- 
betta on the political sentiments expressed in his late speech | 
at Grenoble. are to be tried by court-martial. 

Pere Hyacinthe is go’ng to reside at Brussels, where he will 
start a political religious paper, to be the organ of his friends 
and adherents. | 

Wages and Wives.—Philanthropic Farmer: Well, Tomkins, | 
after this week, instead of paying you partly in cider, I shall 
give you two shillings extra wages.—Tomkins: No, thanky’, 
master: that won't do for me!—Farmer: Why, man, you'll 
be the gainer; for the cider you had wasn't worth two shillings. 
—Tomkins: Ah, but you see I drinks the cider myself; but 
the ow’d ‘coman ill ‘ev the two shillun! 

Seaside Drama,—Mrs. de Tomkyns (sotto voce to Mr. de T.): 
Ludovic, dear, there's Algernon playing with a strange child. 
Do prevent it!—Mr. de T. (ditto, to Mrs. de 'T.): How on earth 
aw I to prevent it, my love?—Mrs. de 'T.: ‘Tell its parents 
Algernon is just recovering from scarlet fever, or something ! | 
—Mr. de 'f. : But it isn’t true !—Mrs. de 'T.: O, never mind. | 
Tell them all the same.—Mr. de 'T. (aloud): Ahem! Sir, you'd | 
better not let your little girl play with my little boy. He's 
only just :ecovering from—er—scarlet fever.—Mr. and Mrs, 
Jenkins (ti gether): It’s all right, sir—so's owr little gal! 

Conceit by a Cabman.—They says you should put by some- 
thin’ agin a rainy day. But that ‘ere’s the wery time wen I 
takes most money. 

When the Millennium was Dean Milman’s theme, 

He briefly labelled it ‘A Jewish dream.” 

Of our Millennial Treaty, Cockburn, rude, 

Says, ‘* Statesmen dreamed, and Johnny Bull is Jew'd.” 

To the Stew-dious.—How many head of cattle are required 
daily to supply London with oxtail soup? 

‘Hey, Ninny, Ninny!"—Jones: Confound that fellow's 
fiddling, overhead! I suppose he thinks himself another 
Paganini.—Brown: So he is bar the Pag! 

Too True.—It don’t follow because ladies are well /aced that 
they are sfaid in their demeanor, 

A Fast Young Lady.—One who is engaged. 

A Gentleman ordered bis Irish servant to call him at six ; 
but he awoke bim at four, telling him he bad two hours longer 
to sleep. 

Transmutation of Baser Substances.—Judy overheard an 
old lady, bathing at Ramsgate, declare that she was ‘‘a floating | 
capital.” 

Motto for Bigamists. 











Marry in haste and repeat at pleasure, | 


What piece of crockery would cut down a tree ?—A saw, sir! plot, for which no rent has been paid since the attainder, and 


Art Note.—Mr. Atkinson, [ hear, has nearly completed his 
etching of ‘ Lady Godiva.” | 
ever, l reckon, before he comes to the clothes of his under- | 
taking. j 


kingdoms, propounding in market-places, and other public | 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





A special dispaich to the London Zéimes from Berlin says : 


The | ‘Phough the reports of Jurisconsults on the San Juan Boun- 


dary Question are ready, it is possible that the arbitrament 


from roots which they found, resembling those used for like| of the Emperor William will be delayed for some time yet.” 
We learn by telegraph that the decision is in favor of the | 


United States. 


The Australian Telegraph line is completed, and communi- 
eation is now open with Melbourne. A dispatch from that 
city, dated the 2Ist inst., was published on ‘Tuesday last, but 
it contains nothing of importance. 

Miss Agnes Livingstone, daughter of Dr. Livingstone, has 
published a letter from her father, in which he says: ‘I 
have written two letters to Mr. Bennett. I meant to keep the 
materials to myself, but because the expedition was expensive 
I gave Mr. Stanley what would help him to write a book. In 
his bands it is harmless, for the Americans are good and 
generous friends.” The Royal Geographical Society gave a 
banquet to Mr. Stanley on Monday night. 

The London Board of Public Works have voted almost 
unanimously in favor of removing the tolls on Waterloo and 
other toll-bridges across the Thames River. A conference with 
the Government for the purpose of carrying out the measure 
will shortly be held. 

Parliament will reassemble on the 19th of December. 

Agitation has begun for the abolition of flogging at New- 
gate as a penalty for crime. Many letters have appeared in 
the Times and otherjournals urging the discontinuance of the 
barbarous practice. 

Alderman Sir Sydney Waterlow proposes that a Tribunal of 
Commerce be established in London. 

Thirty persons were injured by the fall of the circus gallery 
at Sheffield on Monday night. 

The race for the Cambridgeshire Stakes took place on Tues- 
day at Newmarket, and was won by Playfair  Finisterre was 
second, and Pompadour third. 

A young man named Robert Clarke died at Whitwell, 
Herts, lately, from eating pickled salmon. 

The Rey. Mr. Purchas, the ritualist curate of Brighton, who 
was tried and condemned last year by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council for non-conformity to the liturgy of the 
Established Chureb, died on Saturday last. 

At Stockton the magistrates bave fined a publican for per- 
mitting persons tu play in his billiard-room at the game of 
‘**pool” for money. ‘The case is met by the seventeenth sec- 
tion of the New Licensing Act, which imposes a penalty upon 
any pubiican who *‘ suffers any gaming or any unlawful game 
to be carried on on his premises.” The magistrates also fined 
rather heavily two men who had been yarties to a match at 
pool, for money, and who had refused to desist after being 


| warned, 


There is very little news from the Court at Balmoral, except 
the record of the Queen’s daily drives with various members 
of the Royal family. The Duke of Sutherland has received an 
autograph letter from her Majesty in which she expresses the 
great pleasure derived from her recent visit to Dunrobin, and 
assures his grace that it was the happiest period of her life 
since her bereavement. 

Prince Leopold is about to go to Oxford University. His 
Royal Highness will be accompanied by his private tutor, Mr. 
R. H. Collins, M.A., of Lincola College, and will occupy 
Wykebam House, near the Crescent, late the residence of the 
Rev. Edwin Hatch. ‘The part selected for the Royal residence 
is the most healthy in Oxford, and is only a short distance 
from that of Prince Hassan, who will have some younger bro- 
thers at Oxford in the approaching term. The Royal students 
will, it is stated, shortly come into residence. 


Mr. Disraeli, a Glasgow paper states, intends to go to that 
city, and deliver his address to the students as Lord Rector of 
the University at the opening of the session in No- 
vember. It was the desire of many of the Conservative 
party in Glasgow to receive Mr. Disraeli with a politica! dem- 
onstration, but he has intimated that he does not wish to have 
any political meeting. 

Mr. Bright, M.P., is at present on a visit to the Duke of 
Argyll, at Inverary Castle, 

On Sunday afternoon, the 2th ult., a “ demonstration” of 
railway servants took place in Hyde Park in support of the 
emigration movement now in progress among railway servants, 
especially in connection with those who lost their situations 
through the late strike on the London and North Western 
Railway. A large number of these men have already been 
sent out to Canada and the United States, a sum of £6 being 
advanced to each man, on his promissory note, from a special 
fund being raised by the Executive Council of the Amalga- 
mated Society. About 5,000 persons are said to have been 
present, and a considerable number appeared in their uniforms 
as guards, ticket collectors, porters, ete. The meeting, it is 
stated, for orderliness and decorum contrasted very favorably 
with most Sunday popular gatherings in the metropolis. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :—‘‘ This Chamber regards with satisfaction the 
termination of the long pending dispute between this country 
and the United States of America by mutual arrangement of 
a reference to arbitration, and the principle of the settlement 
of an international dispute, which has in this case been for the 
first time introduced, as one which is fraught with the greatest 
blessings to the interests of the peace of nations and interna- 
tional commerce ; and. apart from all consideration of the 
basis of settlement which has been determined upon, this 
Chamber desires to offer its warm thanks to the Governments 
of both countries for the great patience and forbearance which 
have marked the progress of the negotiations, and hails with 
satisfaction the example which has thus been offered to the 
world of the introduction of a principle which it is earnestly 
hoped will be accepted as a precedent on all future occasions.” 
It was resolved that a copy of this resolution should be sent to 
the Foreign Office, with a request that through the Govern- 
ment it should be forwarded to the Government of the United 
States, 

‘The lady who calls herself the ‘‘ Countess of Derwentwater” 
took possession on the 3ist ult. of part of the confiscated es- 
tates now in the possession of the Greenwich Hospital Com- 
missioners. The ‘* Countess” walked the bounds of a five-acre 


made a speech. 


for contempt of court if she did not appear by a certain day and 
give details of her estate. 


When she stepped from her carriage, a bailiff | anew tl c inal | ; 0 
It will be some time still, how-| served her with a writ of notice, threatening her with arrest | away with standing armies, is the formation of a Republican 





Some pleasant remarks on Lord Palmerston were made 
|recently by the Right Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, on the ocea- 
sion of his inviting the delegates of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce to lunch with him at Broadlands. The lunch 
was served in the library, and Mr. Cowper-Temple, in pro- 
posing ‘‘ Prosperity to the Associated Chambers of Com- 
| merce of Great Britain,” said:—‘‘I have no doubt the dele- 
| gates and members of the Chambers of Commerce are set- 
|ting an example in their own neighborhood of working for 
|the public good; and I cannot but remember that the asso- 


} 


| ciations of this house are a very striking reminder to us all 
|that according to our several opportunities we all should 
work for the public good. In his library Lord Palmerston 
| studied the books that we see ranged on those shelves. In 
| that study he stood at his desk writing during a great part of 
| the warm, pleasant, and cheerful day when he did not allow 
| himself to indulge in pleasure, but remained strictly at his 
| desk at work, After dinner, in the evening, he was again 
,at his desk at work, spending many hours of the night, 
| working hard in what he considered the discharge of his 
|duty. It was only at that billiard-table in the next room 
that he occasionally took a little recreation in the evening. 
This was his habit during the whole period of his public life, 
He was enthusiastic in doing what his hand found to do for 
carrying out so far as he was able the good of his country. 
His efforts are read in the history of Europe. To bim Bel- 
gium owes its existence as an independent kingdom. ‘To his 
efforts in making the Quadruple Treaty, Portugal and Spain 
owe much of their constitutional liberties ; and whatever may 
have been his successes or shortcomings, I think as we look 
upon that picture (a fine full-length portrait of Lord Palmers- 
ton), which was presented to my mother by the members of 
the House of Commons after the debate on the Greek ques- 
tion, we must all feel stimulated to do according to our capa- 
cities whatever public service we are able to perform.” 


A Waterford paper states that a company of farmers and 
laborers, to the number of 600, assembled recently at the 
Slieverne coalfields, and dug down to the extent of four feet, 
when they found several specimens of coal, which geologists 
regard as identical with what is called the Old Newport coals. 
‘The fibre is soft, but admirably adapted for domestic purposes. 
Many ladies were present watching the proceedings, and the 
constabulary were there in full force, As each lump was 
thrown up cheers rose from the crowd and were re-echoed by 
those at adistance. Mr. Delahunty, the member for the county, 
denies that any coal has been found there. 


THE CONTINENT. 


A man who participated{in the Communist revolt in Paris 
has surrendered himself into the custody of the public magis- 
trates, and made a declaration that he was an accomplice of 
Troppman, who murdered an entire family near Paris. An 
examination of the mental condition of the man showed him 
to be of sound mind. 


Orly the bulk of the German force in the Marne and Upper 
Marne is to be withdrawn. Small detachments will remain at 
important points after the 25th inst. ‘The winter quarters’of 
the Germans in the other departments have not yet been 
completed, 


The Russian Czar has issued a decree granting full pardon 
to Michael Czaykowski, the Polish general who, under the 
title of Sadyk Pasha, took service in the Turkish army, and 
distinguished himself as Commander-in-Chief of the Ottoman 
Cossacks in the wars against Russia. 

Prince Napoleon has appealed to the Procureur-General of 
France for redress against the Minister of the Interior, the 
Prefect of Police, and others who took part in his expulsion 
from France. The appeal is made in accordance with the 
provisions of the penal code. Should it be rejected or disre- 
garded, the Prince will begin personal proceedings in the 
courts against the persons concerned, and will avail himself of 
all legal means to procure the restoration of his rights as a 
citizen of France, and the punishment of those who have ille- 
gally driven him from his country. 


The Government has resolved to support, in the approach- 
ing ion of the A bly, a motion for the appointment of 
a commission to investigate the acts of tie Ollivier and Pa- 
lika Cabinets, preparatory to the impeachment of the Imperial 
Ministers on the charge of having provoked the war with 
Prussia. This motion was made by the “ Left’ during the 
last session of the Assembly, but was voted down, the Gov- 
ernment at the time taking no part for or against it. 

The elections to fill vacant seats in the Assembly took place 
on the 20th inst. 

The Count de Chambord has written a letter, protesting 
against the establishment of the Republic as a permanent form 
of Government. He says the monarchy alone can save 
France. There is no difference between a party of violence 
which promises peace to men while it declares war on God, 
and those prudent men who seek to obtain the same ends by 
covert measures, 

The Spanish Cortes have voted in favor of considering a 
resolution offered by Senor Becarra, providing for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment for political offences. The bill has 
passed its first reading. 

The insurgents who escaped from Ferrol fled in all direc- 
tions. ‘They were pursued by the troops, and about 500 
were captured without the shedding of blood, as they offered 
no further resistance. The remainder have disappeared in the 
mountains. 

The so-called Congress of peace and liberty which was held 
lately at Lugano was brought to a close on the 27th ult. 
Among the communications read was a letter from Garibaldi, 
which contained, the telegram says, many violent expressions 
against M. Thiers, whom he accuses of ruining France by ex- 
orbitant armaments. The French. President is called ‘‘ the 
scourge of humanity,” and reproached for having put down 
the Commune. Another letter from Garibaldi has been pub- 
lished, in which he praises Prince Bismarck for the manner 1u 
which he has dealt with the ‘‘ Jesuit Hydra.” The General is 
‘disgusted at the sight of France reduced to the headquarters 
of Jesuitism.” He denounces ‘‘the priests who have excited 
revolutions at New York and have desolated Belfast ;” but he 
admits that “‘the right is always making progress.” Accord- 
ing to the Swiss Times it was resolved, ‘‘ almost unanimously,” 
at the Lugano Congress that the League should support every 
effort made for the introduction and maintenence of arbitra- 
tion in international affairs, and if it esteemed it proper to 
take the initiative in the matter; but the Congress stated 
that the only actual means to abojish war, and to do 











federation of peoples nnder the name of the ‘‘ United States of 
Europe.” 
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to the Bank of England it is supposed | ing, while there are lesser ebbs and flows in-| ,,!2¢ ise, in freight between England and | ait? Terre Haute. 200022002. | 4] 
that the money would remain with volved in each period—the wave running in China via Suez, cons equent upon the advance ao preferred -| oe 
the Bank of England until the end of the and running out—while the tide advances or in coal and canal dues, has turned a great Boston, Heritord & RS aw | aK 
year, when the next indemnity payment from retires. We have had a full period of cheap deal of freighting business back to the Cape ange & 3 poe 2G M116 hs 
France is due to Germany. money, and it would be reasonable to expect route, and iron sailing ships, which a yearago | Chicago & N. Western... seonssee| ith oe 

Money is in moderate supply at 6 and 7| that the turn had come and the rate was on | Wee & drug in the market at £7 to £10 per} do preferred. . oo ee 
per cent., while discounts range from 9 and | the rise. But there will be fluctuations, which ton, now readily command £13 to £15, with Chicege ‘purlington & Quincy “| M0% | 1103 
12, with the former as the quotation of very lead to erroneous conclusions, though the rise | "Fe buyers than sellers—so say our English | Cleyel, Gol., Ind. & Gate chines is “sa 
choice names. Gold is steady at 1127, and | carefully watched over a lengthened period sens. Gin & Tadinen Central’ cerns], (ae wg 
113, and the rate for carrying that has ranged | Will be found to be steady. We conclude PIS + Dey -Npaeaieman aM | Big 
as high as one to | then, th: ide,|tg~ THE CHICAGO AND CANADA |Dubaque & Sioux Clty... wis | 9M 
as high as one per cent. per diem, fell to | nen, that the rate of discount has an upward | * Newnes z —— Dubuque & Sioux City.............. 6% | 
flat,” and later to 3 and 7 per cent. This | tendency, and there is a period of dearer SOUTHERN BEND. Sonos rene sesreseesores seneveses 0 
relaxation in the gold corner imparted 4 ry before us, though the Bank of Eng- : pens ‘ Hovntbal & St Joseph SRE KA IES ne 
firmer fecling to foreign exchange, prime | land may soon have to reduce the rate; and| First Mortgage Sinking Fund Thirty Years eo, 6nd...” HY 
ankers 60 sterling being quoted at 1087,,) We May instance the fact as an i icati PE 7 J Harlem See: cece See 
’ ‘ u i ew \ 0 F $ an indication -ER CENT. G gs | Harlem... eae eeceeeeee eeeeeee 112 
while 1101¢ is the price for short sight. | that the Bank is stronger now than it was at as a. <2 bd et phy ses 
Governments are quiet and stocks somewhat | the corresponding period of last year, with | We recommend to investors as a Safe and Minvis Central. 200020002°00272)] 126 
irregular. | more bullion and a larger reserve: yet the | Profitable security. Present price, 90 and ac- ——- & Michigan Southern...) .. | 
‘ The following are the latest stock quota- | Hes b ——— — — Ma was 5, which | crued interest. Interest payable April and —" men meee sae | = 
ions: | shows the advance of the tide. mae Michigan Central ey t 
“t. 17 October, at the Union Trust Company, Cou- | Milwai gp ea eae Ne 
‘ Oct. 17. Oct. 24. » eX : —— = ’ pany, Cow- | Milwaukee & St. Paul............... : 
American Gold........... 13 @ — 11240 am The expenditure of Spain for 1872-3 has | pon or Registered. This road is the western lo preferred... ......... 75% 
Del. Lack. & Western... “%K@ — | veen fixed at 598,853,776 pesetas, while the i link of the'Canede-@ = Morris & Essex....-................ IL 
BENG oan nate ees eens WEG — 0% @ | receipts of the excise are estimated at 545,- | °° or link of the Canadas Southern, which new , oat re. ze 
Frie preferred ~ @- —"@ — |394,711 pesetas, showing a deficit of 13,459,- | together form the new trunk line from Buffalo |N © Genteel di thedaen Wiees eo 
bese cece sescenns = = wie = aa tos am ur ’ , a " ‘i a Fe Se aes SUtVEL...... 5, 
Ilinois Central... 2.22. 125 @1B'y “ e | 065 pesetas. It is more than probable, how- | fo Chicago, running directly int» Chicago on do S-rip Certificate...... .. 
Lake Shore... swiecaees 1 @— oiyan — | ever, that the estimate as to the deficit will| its own line: is straight and level, and th 
peeaiqne Contral ao cee @ — @ — (be largely exceeded, as without calculating : ; : : ni 
2 te) ye @ WN - @- the extraordinary expenses involved by the shortest line now built, or that can.be built, Coal Stocks, 
Rintbwestern. oe ee = @- (Carlist and cuban insurrections, the present | between Chicago and Buffalo. The great} American Coal Co 41 
ae ee & @ — | budget does not take account of interest at| accumulation of i thi Cumberland Coal and Iron Go... a 
Ohio and Missteeippi... 157%2@ 65,@ — | the rate of 12 per cent. per ann £1 j,- freights at Chicago and Delaware & Hudson Gaal... iis ee 
=>: ene ial 10 “@ — | 000,000 which it is rah to pr by I — Toledo, even now, beyond the capacity of | Pennsylvania Coal Co.....200.. 

| eee 6G — —_ - ’ S se oan— a Ate * . aoe 
Rock Island............. 1107.@ — 110; — | not £26,000,000 as at first reported. T ror the | the present Trunk Line, renders the speedy ET see erer ve ccens 
| « dabebabtadbaaenege _— = @ - _. the taxation threatened by the Spanish | Completion of the road an absolute necessity. 

St. Paul preferred... 76K@ — Tk — prshbsr ices appears onerous enough in all | Pamphlets and all information furnished by Miscellaneous. 
a i, 40 @ — gunq@, — |Conscience. Thus it is proposed to levy a re ic Mai 
yabash and W.......... T16@ — . - lax at the rate of 5 per cent. pe WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. Atlante MAN... ..50'--0.0008. + s0s.: 19% P 

Western Union.......... T74@ — “u@ — I|thei ; a - per annum upon ’ Boston Water Power, ....... ...... ~ 
Adams Express.......... — @— ux@ — : Income accruing upon railway shares and Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st eS a ER me 102 aia 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — l@n |° igations; and before this tax is collected — A oe Adams Express......-..-+++ ses.s0s. 94 = 
U. S. Express............ 9W¥@ — ix, 73 | the receipts derived by the Spanish railway| LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, Wells, Fargo Express......... 22... 36% 536 
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: ® , Culinpanies Irom passengers are to be taxed to koto et Waa ite ] : is 
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To Investors. 


To those who have funds to invest in large 





or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in| 
other less profitable securities, we recommend, 
after full investigation, the Seven-Thirty Gold | 
Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad io) 
pany. Bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent. gold interest, (equal now to 8}{ cur- 
reney,) and sold at par, they yield an .ncome 
considerably more than one-third greater than | 
U.S. 5-20’s. They are Coupon and Registered, 
the lowest denomination being $100, the high- A 
est, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with S 
All the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
' 


a large business the present season. 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 


pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 


of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


Financial Ageats N. P. R. R. 





CITY STOCKS FOR SALE. 
MOBILE CITY 8s, Coupons received for Taxes. 
ELIZABETH CITY 7s, doe in 1878. 
NEW YORK CITY 6s and 7s, Also 
JERSEY CITY 7s 
WATER BONDS, 

30 YEARS TO RUN, 


GEO. K. SISTARE, 24 Nassau St. 





AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


$3,500,000. 


This is an EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUNNING 
ON THE 40ra PARALLEL, FROM INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., TO DECATUR, ILL., 152 miles; through the 
richest agricultural and mineral country of both 
6tates: and connecting at termini iy | the GREAT 
THROUGH ROU ES to the East and West. 

It is the J East and West road in a belt 
tee | 30 miles wide, and passes throngh the best 
part of the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 





of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 2,000 
ACRES of BLOCK COAL LANDS. It owns, also, 
80,00 acres of Farming Lands, 

$1,400,000 IN CASH has been already ex- 
pended on thia Road, ‘a which 30 miles in Illinois 
are finished and in operation. Fifty-five miles more, 
completing the Western: Division, Decatur to the 
Coal Fields, will be completed this fall and the whole 
road in 1873. 

Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more 
are pledged to the enterprise, partly by counties, 
towns and individuals along the line, but chiefly by 
wealthy capitalists, among whom are W. H. GU lox 
(of Williams and Guion), SIDNEY DILLON, JAY 
COOKE & CO., CLARK, DODGE & CO.. J.'& W, | 
SELIGMAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., and PAUL | 
8. FORBES, of New York, BENJ. E. BATES, of | 
Boston, HENRY LEWIS, of Philadelphia, and GEO. 
M. PULLMAN, of Chicago. 

Bonds $:,000 each payable in 30 years, principal and 
interest in GoLD, FREE of GoveRNMENT Tax. Sink- | 
ing Fund 23 per cent. on Gross Earnings. 

For eale ac @ and accrued interest by the Financial | 
Agents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- | 
tion may be obtained). | 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 


es No. 14 Wall-st. | 








property and Rights of the Company, includ-| mary 4 7, INVESTED FUNDS 


about 28,000 acres per mile of road, are| FT RE ASSETS, 


Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington, | —__——____— 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


THE INDIANA . 


Bank of British North America, 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Ja’ 
and West Indices, and South America. 


RAILWAY COM PANY’S — = Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
London and elsewhere, bought and so d at current 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 


and San Francisco. Bills collected, ‘and other Banking 
business transacted. 


GOLD BONDS, ~ 


The London Assurance Corporation | 
LONDON. | 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13 52345425. 


Locat COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


Paygegen HARE 





& LOCKWOOD, 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND 
Of Dennistoun & Co. | 


Manacers, 


__No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 


a UARDIAN 
SSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


ubscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


Over $14 ,000,000, Gold. 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
if Ww. J AMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
4 A. ROOSEVEL T, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
—. M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
Co. 


Office, No. 6O Wall Street. 





CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commiasion) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


AGENCY OF THE 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


n, the East 
lso Circular 


e wor 


Demand and Time Bills of Zxchan , payable in 


rates; also Cable Transfers, Demand Drafts on Scot- 


JOHN PATON, hein 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE? 








These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
-_ more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


‘IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., | 
LONDON 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. - 1803. 
CAPITAL : 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. * 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. pncnmeas, I H. e: M. bs 7 Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A & Bros 

rn. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. ” Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Stree 

J. ) cpa Jounston, of J. Boorman , & 


an Srvarr, of J, & J. Stuart. 





JOHN MUNROE | & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL STREET, New York, 

and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, | 

Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 

CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, andon | 

MONROE & CO., Paris. 

Exchange on London and Paris. | 











CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
& cO., 





WA LKER, ANDREWS 


BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES or > pimneneee EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 

Railway and other Loans negotir ‘ed. 
and Bonds dealt .in on Commission. 


Stocks 
Interest on 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 6, 1872 


(3" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 


| THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT TITE 
| FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
TNE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums reccived on Marine yr from 
1st Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 
| Premiums on Policies not aes | off 1st 
SU FOR av nk cr cacwenvitavessavasen 2,033,675 48 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


| No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 
eee 8 


Returns of Premium 

and Expenses...... * 9973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.... .$3,143.240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and othe rwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Extate and Bonds and ee, - 217, 500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes aone aims due 


the Company, estimated at.............. 739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Sekai 2,405,987 95 
EEE cicandsascrseners= nanehans 274,345 O01 

Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereef, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
pay ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PE R CENT. is declared on 
the net carned premiums of the ess gad for the year 
| ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be igsued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moongz, 
Henry Cort, 


JoserHn GAILLARD. J5., 
C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howianp, 
Jostan O. Low, Bens. Bascocr, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mytury, 
Cuarts H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnuan, 
LoweE.u Hotsroox, Frepericx Cuauncy 
R. Warren Weston, Gero. 8S. STEPHENSON, 
Roya PHELPs, Wurm H. Wess, 
Ca.Ees Barstow, Sueprparp Ganpy, 

A. P. Prtxor, Francis Skippy, 
Wriuram E. Dopcr, Carrs P. Burdett, 
Davin Lang, Cuas. H. MarsHatrr, 
James Bryce, WituraMm E. Bunker, 
Danret S. Mitten, Samven L. Mitcut, 
Wa. Sturats, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerr, Rosenrt L. Stewanrt, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER VY. Buake, 





Deposits ts 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANK ER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





ge" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Srocks, 
Cou, Lanp Warrants, Excuanee, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 

Ca Opectieve ya DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFT &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for i te Ma 

t2"" ConResPoNnDENTS of this house, may_ rely 
pon having their business attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

New York Corresronpents: HENRY CLEWS 

co. KOUN TZE BROTHERS. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 


and accrued Interest in Currency, 


Grant Sinking Fund 7 
yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustces for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the | 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 


assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 


President. 


first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 


safe invesrment. 





Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 

Send for the new Goccriptive pamphiet, with new 

maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Dauiéh, mailed free everywhere. Address, 


0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U.P. R. R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb, 


on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59, Wall Street, New York, 


All securities taken at Board prices | 





Cuar.ys D. LEvERIcH. 


. J.D JONES, President. 


CHUARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Veee-Pres’t. 
J. D. HE WLE vr, 3d Yice-Pres’t 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND 5 cola STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 

Tssue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
| Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Larscngers forwarded to all the Western States of 
anada at lowest rates. 
Par further he apply t 
PALSCOT  BROUHERS & CO.. 
“i South Street, New Yerk. 








, sanictclienamdcaiigaiaal 
| Brancis & loutrel, 
| NO. 45 MALDEN LANE! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
| Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
| Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallet, 


| &e., &e. ; 
We keep evecything in our] ne, and sell at lowert 
prices 





| 

| 

| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

| STEEL PENS. 

| Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BraNncnu OF THE Hovsz, 

91 John Street, New York. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

Huwnr Owsx, Agent. 
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